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RARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

Birds  and  egg-s  in  their 
season.  Cockerels  f3  to 
$5;  choice  hens  f 2  each; 
eg-g-s  ?3per  setting;  2  set- 
tinjrs.  $0. 

MES.  F.  P.  EISH. 

T0-^E2  HILL, 
CHELBT  CO.,  ILL. 


MUTH'S 
HONEY  -  EXTRACTOR, 

SUI  ARE  GLASS  HONF.V-JARS, 
TIN   RICKETS,  REE-HIVES,  HONEA- 
SKC7TIONS,  Arc,  ic. 
PERFECTION  COI.I>  -  RL.AST  S310KERS. 


Apply  to 


CIIAS.  F.  MI  TH  &  S(>\. 

a nri n  tiafi .  (i/iio. 


P.  S.— Send  10-oent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-keepers."   i^^Meiitinn  Gleaniiia^.  Itfdh 

One  Thousand  Colonies 

Of  Black  Bees  in  Box-hives,  at  $3.50  and  f4.00.  for 
Mav.  189 1 .  C  .         F K  J{  7? IS . 

'5-tfdh  Miller's  Mills.  Herkimer  Co..  X.  Y. 


Es-bablislxed  1S7S- 

SMITH   &  SMITH3 

BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

KENTON,  OHIO. 

Price  Iiist  Free.       4tfdb        Mention  Ghonituj^. 

LOOK  HERE,  FRIENDS. 

If  you  want  Black  or  Hybrid  Bee>  Ci  om  March  15 
to  May  In.  at  .*1.00  per  pound;  Hyhri  1  Queens.  50c. 
Blae-k".  2.5c.  as  long  as  I  have  them,  send  to  me.  I 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  sitisfaition.  Have 
■shipped  bees  successfully  for  hj  years  to  the 
northern  States  and  Canada.  6  9db 

-^IRS.  JE\ME  ATCHLEV, 

RoxA'.,  faniierfcville,  Tex. 
.  •  ■..-•«M)riintr  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

FOR  SALE.  Three  or  four  S.  C.  B.  Leu-horn 
cockerels,  as  good  stock  as  can  be  fouiKl  in  the 
world.  Come  and  see  them.  Write  for  ibices  with 
your  address  on  postal,  and  you  will  r-ceivc  by  re- 
turn mail  mv  new  descriptive  circular,  free. 
4r5-6d  '  R^BT.  C.  Smith.  Swissvale.  Pa. 

SECTIONS. 

^2.50  to  5^3.50  per  Jl.    Ree-Hive**  and  Fix- 
tures clie.i|..  NOVELTY  CO.. 
6tfdh  Rock  Fall*,  Illinois. 

Plea.-ie  mpntion  thi?  oaoer. 


CIPRAf  mh  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 

EXCELSIOR'"'"™ 


5 


OUTFIT! 


"Wormy  Fmit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples.  Pears.  Cherries, 
Gripe  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Cnrculia  prevented  by  using 

PERPECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  S^LLS  AT  C Q O D  P R I CE S . Catalogne show- 
ing  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  I^aree  ^^tock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Yinesj 
and  Berry  L'lauts  ac  Bottom  Prices.     Address  \YM.  ISTAHL,,  Quincr,  His. 

3  9  lb  . ,  er.poiidinpr  to  this  advertisement  mention  Rleanisgs. 

NICKEL-PLATED  "LEADER"  SHEARS. 


Elegantly  Nickel-Plated  Steel  Shears 

At  Less  than  Half  Xhz  'Jsual  Pric^ 


TARL.E    OF  PRICES. 


Postag-e. 


X;  me  ai  d  size. 


-Prices  

Each. 

.'2  doz. 

3  doz. 

*  -M 

$1  111 

$  6  uO 

25 

1  2i) 

7  00 

30 

1  4'  " 

8  00 

1  60 

9  00 

40 

1  80 

10  00 

45 

2  00 

11  00 

.-0 

2  2.5 

12  00 

About  two  years  ago  we  bought  1.50  dozen  of  above  shears,  and  they  have  gone  off  like  hot  cakes  "—so 
much  so  that  we  have  just  bought  another  lot  of  350  dozen,  which  are.  if  any  thing,  nicer  than  the  other 
lot,  most  of  which  are  gone.  The  others  pleased  so  well  that  we  got  repeated  and  increased  orders  from  the 
same  parties.  Neighbors  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  pair,  on  seeing  them  and  learning 
the  price,  wanted  a  pair,  and  so  the  orders  kept  repeating  themselves.  We  are  always  fflad  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  bargain  which  gives  more  than  satisfaction,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You  will  see  we  have  made 
special  pirices  in  quantities,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  can  do  a  good  thing  for  yourselves,  as  well  as  your 
neighbors,  in  getting  a  quantity  and  introducing  them.  They  are  put  up  dozen  in  a  box.  and  we  can  not 
assort     dozen;  but  we  can  give  vou  larger  lots  assorted.  }i  dozen  of  a  kind. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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Mar.  15. 


ADVAHCED  BEE-CUbTUt^E; 

Its  JVIethods  and  JVIanagement. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  writing-  and  printing  a  book  that  is  to  bear  tlie  above  title.  It  is  to  take  the  phice 
-of  my  other  book,  The  Production  of  Comb  Honey,  which  will  not  be  re-published.  Although  the  new  book 
will  contain  at  lo::st  five  or  six  times  as  much  matter  as  Tlie  Production  of  Comh  Honey,  yet  the  price  will  be 
only  50  cts.  Tlu:  book  is  already  partly  printed,  and  will  probably  be  out  some  time  in  April  or  May.  If 
any  of  the  frii  iids  would  like  to  "  help  me  along"  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  getting  out  the  book,  they 
can  do  so  \  -  v  sending  their  orders  in  advance.  Such  orders  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and  filled  the 
verij  drtij  the  book  is  out.  I  will  send  the  Review  one  yeai'  and  the  book  for  it^l.25.  The  Review^  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  order  (I  have  plenty  of  back  numbers  to  send  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  year),  and  the  book 
as  soon  as  it  is  out.    Stamps  taken,  either  U.  S.  or  Canadian.  lOtfdb 

W.  Z.  HUTCHlNSOfl,  Flint,  JVTieh. 

.t^In  responding:  to  this  advertisement  mention  n  lkani:.c;s. 


DOWN  THEY  GO! 

For  the  next  few  days  $1.25 
will  buy  our  H-frame  chalf 
hive,  with  2  T  supers 
and  8  heavy  top-bur 
brood-frames. 

Send  for  PRICE  LIST. 

ROE  &  KIRKPATRICK, 

Union  City,  Ind. 

I^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  CrLEANiNGa 

DON'T  READ  THIS. 

For  if  you  do  you  will  send  to  R.  E.  Smith,  Tilbury 
Center,  Can.,  for  y(,ur  tins.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
making  all  kinds  of  tinware  used  by  the  bee-keeper. 
Honey-extractors  of  all  sizes  to  suit  Jones  and  L. 
frames,  or  to  order.  6J-lb.  square  tins.  Also  a  large 
number  of  honey-pails,  holding  from  1  to  10  lbs., 
with  bails.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers 
of  Canada  w^ith 

ALL  STYLES  OF  HONEY-CANS 

this  season  of  1F91.  No.  1  tin  used  in  all  these  goods. 
Send  for  price  list  of  1891,  now  out. 

K.  E.  SJTIITH,  Tilbury  Center,  Can. 

t^In  resi)ondinjj:  tu  Uus  ;iilverti.-,eiiieiil  mt-i.ii.-i.  <■< 

'  OAK  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

The  home  of  the 
best  general  -  pur- 
pose fowl  for  the 
farmei'S  and  the 
fanciers,  the  Barred 
PLYMOUTH  EOCKS. 

This  year,  as  in 
the  past,  I  will  de- 
iVOte  mj'  five  large 
(coops  to  Plymouth 
Rocks  onlv,  and  try 
to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  from  first 
class  stock. 

Eggs  at  .f  1.50  per 
13,  and  $1.00  for 
each  additional  set- 
ting in  the  same 
shipment.  6d 
E.  J.  KENNEDY,  Troy,  Pa. 
S^ln  respondinp  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKAKiNcis. 


Gash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  25c  per  lb.  cash,  or  28c  in  trade  for  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  31c  per  lb.,  or  35c  for  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  h^x,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


SILVERHULL  BUCKWHEAT 

for  .seed.  Free  from  all  foul  seeds.  This  l)uckwheat 
will  ()ul yield  the  Japanese. 

YIELDED  FORTY  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  HERE 

the  last  season.  This  buckwheat  is  profitable  to  sow 
for  bees  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  the  crop.  De- 
livered on  board  cars  here,  in  new  grain-bags,  at 
$1.00  per  bushel.  No  order  taken  for  less  than  two 
bushels.  ESEA  &.  SMITH,  Manchester,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
. I  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (Vliianings. 

HAVE  YOU  READ  MY 

Ad.  on  Inside  Back  Cover  of  Gleanings.  Feb. 
1st?  Also  my  ad.  on  Page  117,  Feb.  15tli  dileaii- 
ings,  about  my  New  Potatoes?  If  not.  do  so  at 
once.  AV.  Z.  Hutchinson,  on  jiage  45  of  the  Feb. 
Review,  says,  "They  would  almost  pasw  lor  a 
Sweet  Potato."  If  you  intend  to  ti-y  them  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  order  soon,  as  they  would 
not  go  half  way  round  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 
Potatoes  will  be  sent  the  first  week  in  April.  Safe 
ari'ival  guaranteed.  otfdb 

Jacob  T.  Tinipe,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich, 
t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glea*tngs, 


-^BS:ST   OXT  SiiRT]^-!^ 


ELEVEN  YEARS 
WITHOUT  A 

PARALLEL.  AND 
THE  STAND 

ARD  IN  EVF.RY 
CIVI  LfZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham  &  Hetherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3X  in.,  postpaid  ...$2.00 
Conqueror  3      "         "        ..  1.75 

Large  "        2^^  "         '*       ...  1.50 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2     "  "       ...  1.25 

Plain  (narrow  "    )  2      "  "       ...  1  00 

Little  Wonder.        1^   "  "  65 

Uncapping  Knife    115 

Sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  nrice.  To 
sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  hall-dozjn  rates. 

Milledgeville,  III.,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor- 
rectly.  Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.        Truly,      P.  A.  Snell. 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Strs:— I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.   I  have  had  15  years'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly^   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarah sville.  Ohio,  March  12, 1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  I  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

itfdb  BmaHAM  Sc  Hetbesinqtoi?,  Abronia,  Mich. 


J^In  res()oii 


to  tills  advertisement  mention  Oleanimos. 
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Wants  or  Exchange  Department, 


riTlLL  excli:ino:e  2  tons  of  Lake  Ei  ie  fish  ^uano, 
TT     be.st  com  phospliiitt-  in  tliu  world,  for  a  g-ood 
incubator,  eggs  for  luitcliiiig.  blooded  sheep,  or  liogs. 
6d  A.  B.  BuKKHOLDEK,  LJutler,  O. 


WANTED.— For  1891.  as  learnei-s.  two  biisk  young- 
men  desh-ous  of  perfecting:  themselves  in  mod- 
■ern  apiculture.   Must  be  strictly  temperate,  and 
give  g-ood  reference.   S.  I.  Freeborn,  Itiiaca,  Wis. 
 4  5-6d  

WANTED.— To  exchange  bees  for  a  tubular  boil- 
er from  4  to  8  horse  powei-.  Correspondence 
i?olicited.  D.  S.  Bassett, 

■4-tfdb         Farnumsville.  Worcestei-  Co.,  ^fass. 

RANTED.— To  excliange  1  lb.  thin  Vandervort  fdn. 
I     for  :i  of  wax.   Samples  and  testimonials  free. 
■2-7db  C.  W.  Daytox,  Clinton.  Wis. 

ri7  ANTED. —To  exchange  apiary  of  150  colonies  of 
Vt  bees.  Will  take  any  kind  of  farm  stock,  goods 
or  groceries.  Axthoxy  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


ri^ ANTED. —To  coiresi)ond  with  parties  having 
Vt    potatoes,  onions,  apples,  and  honey  for  i>ale. 
Prompt  attention  g-iven  to  c  irresp  jndenee.  Con- 
signments solicited.   Prompt  letui'iis  made. 

Earle  Cmckexger.  121  So.  iih  St.,  C.)lumbus,  O. 


r  ANTED.— To  exchang-e  ptire  Brown  Leghorn  eggs 
for  tested  Italian  queens.        Geek  Bros.. 
5-tfdb  St.  :\rarvs,  Mo. 


w 


ANTED. 
6-7d 


-To  excliange  bees  for  \  c)ung  horse. 
A.  C.  Waldrox.  Buffalo,  Minn. 


WANTED.— To   exchange    prize-winning  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs— $1  i)er  1.5— for  flowei  s.  seed,  or 
offers.       l.od        Mrs.  Ella  Laws,  Lavaca.  Ark. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  agricultural  machinery 
and  itnplements  for  bees  and  comb  foundation. 
Addi  ess.  .stating  what  you  want, 
6d   LowRY  Johnson,  Masontown,  Fayette  Co..  Pa. 


7  ANTED.— To  exchange  a  saw,  with  countershaft, 
belt.  etc..  and  an  Excelsior  force-pump. 
6-Td  L.  L.  ESEXHOWEH.  Reading.  Pa. 

VT  ANTED.— Pure  Italian  queens,  sections,  nursery 
Vt  stock,  or  otters,  for  pure  P.  Rock  eggs  or  Quinby 
hive-corner  clasps.      L  C.  Axtell,  Rose^^lle,  111. 

 ^Btfdb  

\r  ANTED.— A  Safei>  bicycle  and  Barnes  combined 
T »  ^  aw.  Write  for  li-r  of  what  I  have  to  exchange 
for  .same.    6d     F.  H.  McFahlaxd.  St.  Albans.  Vt. 


HaT  are  we  offered  for  a  World  type-writer,  new 

doul)le  case,  cost  SIT?      J.  B.  Alexaxdew. 
6d  Hai  tford  Citv.  Ind. 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Root'^- Dove'd  hives,  sec- 
tions, fdn.,  for  Japanese  laickwheat  or  otters. 

8d      ,  -    -  - 


A.  B.  BURKHOLDER,  Butkr.  O. 


w 


/ANTED.— To  exchange  S(  me  excellent  ott'ers  for 
be^s  by  the  potmd.  ;ind  foundation. 
6-Td       '  L.  L.  ESEXHOWEK,  Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  coriespond  witl\  parties  who  wish 
to  improve  their  p  mltry.    Fair  dealing. 
.5-tfdb   D.  F.  Lashikr,  Hooker.  Bi'oome  Co..  N.Y. 

IVt ANTED.— An  ai)iarist  to  take  '2  imerest  in  an 
Vt     apiary  of  lO^l  colonies    Write  for  particulars. 
5d         J.  C.  Frisuee,  172  Maple  St..  Denver.  Col. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  bees  or  this  season's  hon- 
ey for  Pekln  dueks  and  Monroe  Seedling  po- 
tatoes.  Address  H.  O.  McElhany, 
5d                          Cedar  Raidds.  Linn  Co.,  la. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  McLaughlin  tvpe writer, 
wo)  th  S9.  for  B.  Spanish  or  W.C.  B.  Polish  chicks, 
■or  eggs  from  .stand. ird  varieties.    A.  N.  Rhodes, 

New  Castle,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  excliange  4  ac-i  esof  rich  level  land 
partly  improved.  Good  d  we  Una-;  3  miles  from 
•depot.  N.  E.  DOAXE. 

6d  Breckenridge,  Gratiot  C.O.,  Mich. 

WANTED.— To  exchange   fruit  trees  and  plants 
now,  bees  and  queens  in  May  and  June,  honey 
from  crop  of  1891,  for  bee  hives  and  tixtui  es. 

Address  Johx  W.  .\iAKTtx, 

6tfdb  Greenwood  Depot.  Alb.  Co  ,  Va. 

ILL  exchange  plum,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  and 

quince  trees,  for  eggs  of  pure-bred  poultry. 
6d  A.  B.  BUKKHOLDER.  Butler.  O. 


W 


WANTED.— To  excliange  a  5i»-in.  Columbia  tricycle, 
ball  bearings  all  around,  good  as  new,  a  .5x8 
view  camera  and  outfit;  a  size  C.  C.  Harrison  lens; 
a  World  tj'pe-wiiter;  for  small  engine  and  boiler. 
Barnes  saw,  or  otters.  W.  H.  Bl  tler. 

6d  Ciittord.  Ind. 


V\7 ANTED. —To  exchange  bees  in  HMrame  Lang- 
Vt  stroth  hives  at  ^o.y)0  per  colony,  for  foundation 
at  market  price.  A.  C.  Bugbee, 

6-7d  Lochiel,  Benton  Co.,  Ind. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  two  new  7x10  printing- 
presses,  with  type,  e:c.  Would  sell  cheap  to 
make  room  for  larger  press;  would  take  Barnes  saw 
or  supplies.  Model  St.a^mp  Works, 

6d  Siieiiandoah,  Iowa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  good  double-barrel,  12- 
VV  gauge,  breech-loading  shotgun,  weight  9  lbs., 
cost  ?$24.U0,  loading  tools,  cartridge-belt,  complete, 
for  Barnes  foot-power  saw,  Heddon  new  hives, 
divisible  brood-chamber,  or  offers, 
fid  Ezra  G.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  SALE. 

COLONIES, 

NUCLEI, 
and  QUEENS 

at  living  rates.  Send  for 
circular  and  price  list  to 

C.C.  VAUGHN, 

Columbia,  Tenn.  etfdb 

win  responding  to  tuis  advertisement  mention  Glea>-ing8. 

i     FOR  SAL.E  (for  1.^91)  cheap,  for  cash.  Italian 

!  Boe.s  and  Queens.  Address 

I  Otto  Kleixotv,  Apiarist. 

'  6-7d  150  Military  Ave..  Detroit.  Mich. 

READY  TO  MAIL,  TESTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Reared  last  Aug..  81.75;  after  March.  SI. .50.  Cntest- 
ed,  from  Doolittle's  Select  Mother,  raised  by  his 
method.  -Sl.OO.  Reduction  on  3  or  more.  Orders 
booked  now;  pa v  when  queens  are  wanted.  6-7-8d 
JOHIN  B.  CASK,l*ort  Orauge,  Vol.  Co.,  Fla. 
I^"ln  respoiuliu  -r      ■  ■       ■■r...       ,11.-1.1  i. .11  ni.KA.viXGS. 

FOR  SALE. 

My  Carniolan  and  queen-raising  apiaries,  with  the 
agency  of  the  Chicago  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  Co.  at 
;  Topeka,  with  a  large  trade  established.    Reason  of 
i  change  to  take  charge  of  our  Chi(  ago  depot. 

J.  B.  KLINE.  Topeka,  Kan. 

In  writing  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 

Have  you  seen  Evangelist  Wolfe's  new  paper?  Do 

you  want  a 
bright,  lively, 
and  out-spok- 
en Gospel  pa- 
per, published  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation?  Sub- 
scribe for  ••  John  3:16."  Only  20  cts  per  year.  Spec- 
imen copies  free.  Address  "John  3:16"  Company, 
Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.  6-7d 

C^fil  responding  to  this  adverlir-eiiiciir  inentioTi  ni.KANlNns. 


John  3 : 16. 


Printing, 


Note  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 

250for$].00 


Businss 
Cstrd-s 


Post  Paid,   Good  honest  work  and 
pai)er.  SO  Xja,d.ies  Ca,rd.s  in  Steel  Plate  Script  25  c. 
No  Samples.  1-2  Tears  in  Business.  Send  Copy  and  doUar  to 
BUKTON  L,.  SAGE,    New  Haven,      -  Conn. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 
San  Francisco.— Ho)/c/y.— Since  the  Inst  rains,  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  ciop  is  moi-e  flat1(M-ing-. 
Howevci-.  we  do  not  expect  to  see  as  lai"<re  a  croj)  as 
in  tlie  picvious  veai-.  We  now  quote:  Extracted 
honey,  .")lt(2;6e.  Coinb,  '^-11).  frames,  9@i;3;  l-lb..  10^tt) 
15.   Beeswax,  2'i@U. 

SCHACHT,  LeMCKE  &  StEI>  EK. 

Feb.  24    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Albany.— Ho?ifit/-— Comb  iioney  seliii;;  (juite  fi-ee- 
ly,  and  stock  on  hand  jiettin.u-  quite  small  Have  re- 
cei^■ed  one  consijiiiment  ot  comb  Iioney  ^iiice  lasi 
issue.  Tlie  demand  for  dark  extracted  iiohey  is  good. 
There  is  not  quite  so  much  call  ft)r  lijiht.  '  Bccsjirix 
very  scarce.  We  quote  clovei',  ir;@lf  c;  buckwheat, 
12@13.    Extracted  lijiht,  ><@9;  daik,  7®^. 

Chas.  Mcculloch  &  Co.. 

Mar.  10.    Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  YonK.—Bonry.-  Our  market  is  bai  e  of  comb 
honey,  and  but  little  demand  foi-  any.  California 
extracted  is  in  j^ood  demand  at  from  a  lb., 

and  the  market  is  well  sui)plied  with  same.  Ex- 
tracted buckwheat  is  .selling-  at  from  TiSjIVsC  a  lb., 
and  stock  scarce.  No  Southern  at  present.  Bees- 
ttax,  2.¥a.'i7e.      Hildketh  Uhos.  &  Segklkfn, 

Feb.  26.  New  Yoi-k. 


Detroit.— //oxej/  —Comb  hoiiej'is  quoted  at  1-1:@1.5 
cts. ;  sales  slow.  Exti-aeted,  7@8c.  /<c^isifncc  fii  m  at 
27@28c 

Ucll  Branch,  Mich..  Feb.  19.  M.  H.  Hunt. 


St.  Louis.— Ho//e.i/.  Market  unchanged:  have  had 
several  inquiiies  for  large  quantities,  say  15,000 
lbs.,  extracted  and  strained.   Prime  beeswax! 210. 

D.  G.  Tutt  Gko.  Co.. 

Mar.  9.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Milwaukee.— Ho?)(?iy.— The  demand  for  honey  is 
very  moderate;  supply  of  all  kinds  fair.  One-pound 
sections,  best,  18@19;  good,  ]7(@1S;  fair,  l."@16;  dark 
or  old,  1l1@12.  Extracted  white,  in  barrels  and  half- 
barrels,  8H^|9;  same,  in  tin  cans,  8)^@9;  dark,  in 
barrels  and  kegs,  6><@7'/4.  C^'f.sir(j.r  wanted  at  2;-® 
30c.  A.  V.  Bishop. 

March  6.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chicago.— Hfwejy.— Stock  is  not  lai-g-e,  and  for  the 
be.st  white  comb  in  desirable  sluipe  thei-e  is  a  steady 
demand  at  17(@19c;  any  thing  otr  in  appeai  ance  is 
slow  at  one  to  two  cents  less.  Extracted,  steady  at 
7@8.  Beeswax  27c.  It  is  time  now  that  all  comb 
honey  were  on  sale.  K.  A.  Buknett, 

March  8.  lei  St).  Water  St.,  (  liieago.  Til. 

For  Sale.- 600  lbs.  white-clovei-andbasswood  hon- 
ey, in  Bo-lb.  cans;  10c,  f.  o.  b.       F.  G.  FiiNTON, 

 Box  221,  Blultton,  O. 

For  Sale.— "  Choice  orange-blossom"  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  tin  cans,  or  kegs  holding  11  to  15  gai- 
lons.    Price  f  1.25  iier  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here. 

A  uthur  F.  Brown, 
6  9db  Hunti-'yton,  Putnam  Co.,  Fla. 


For  Sale.— 1200  lbs.  extracted  white-clover  honey 
in  barrels  or  6J-lb.  cans,  as  desired. 
Itfdb  E  J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  111. 

For  Sale.— Choice  honey  in  sections,  cans,  and 
C.  pails.   Send  for  price  list  to  Oliver  Foster. 

12-tfdb.   Mt.  Vernon.  la. 

For  Sale.— 120  Ib.s.  choice  clover  honey,  in  20  lb. 
cases.  F.  H.  McFakland,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Bee  -  Keepers'  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furni.sh  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies promptly  and  at  lowest  I'ates.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished,  and  correspondence  solicited.  Our  goods 
are  all  first  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
ah)aue  sent  free.  Reference,  First  National  Bank, 
Sterling,  111.  Address 

WitI  incCtJNE  &  CO., 
21-20db  Sterling,  Illinois. 

(C^lii  responding  to  this  advei  tiseineiit  mention  Glkanin«h. 


5-BANDED  GOLDEN  ITALIANS 

Beauties!  The  best  workers  we  ever  saw.  Work 
on  red  clover.  Verv  gentle.  Biones  \  to  ^  vellow. 
Won  1st  Premium  at  III.  State  Fair  in 
Nearlv  300  booked  foi-  l.'-fll.  Warranted  Queens.  Mav. 
$1.2;").  6  for  ¥6.00;  after  June  Isi  $1.(0.6  for  $.").0O. 
Special  disi'oun;  lor  large  orders  as  to  dealers. 
Have  your  ord;T  l;;;o!:;  d  ;now  in  order  to  get  them 
when  'wanted.  Satisfi'ctioii  guaranteed.  No  foul 
brood.  Select  Bni  red  PI>  niouth  Rock  Eggs,  fl  pei' 
13.    Good  rel'ei-enc(>  giviui. 

Ittdb  S.  F.  &  i:  TREGO,  Swedona.  Ill, 

J^*In  responding  to  this  ;al\•e^ti^en1eMt  mention  Glkanings. 


QUEENS,  QUEENS. 

GOLDEN  CARNIOLAN  AND  ITALIANS. 

Piice  List  Free. 
H.  AI^IiEY,  Wenliam,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  6tt'd 

Bees  St  Supplies  fop  loma. 

Send  for  mj-  supplement  for  1891,  now  ready  (no 
new  catalogue).  Say  whether  you  have  my  catalog'ue 
dated  18-9  and  189  I.   Address  Oliver  Foster, 

iVtfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  I.inn  Co..  Iowa. 

-3-ld  Please  mention  this  paper  . 


rnn  Oni  r   Crude  and  refined.   We  have  con- 

rUlA  OHLL.  stantly  in  stock  huge  quantities  of 
Beeswax,  and  supply  the  prominent  manufactuier.s 
of  comb  foundation  throughout  the  country.  We 
guarantee  every  pound  of  Beeswax  pui'chased  from 
us  abs(  lutely  puie.  Wiite  for  our  prices,  stating: 
quantity  wanted.       ECKERMANN  4d,  WILL, 

Bleachers,  Eefiners,  a:d  Importers  cf  Beeswax, 
^-I6db  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

r^ln  respond intr  to  1  his  adveitisejnent  inenth)n  i+i-KANiNfJa. 

NEW  FACTORY. 

No.  1  Sections.  $3..50;  No.  2,  S2.75.  Fine  Comb 
Foundation  a  specialty. 

U:.  S-  noOP,  520  East  Broadway, 
6-17(11)  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

^"In  responding  to  this  adverti.sement  mention  Glkaninc.s. 


A  PAYING  CROP. 

Grow  Popping-Corn.  We  bought  50  carloads  la.st 
season,  p;iying  from  2)4  to  3)4  cts.  per  pound  on  the 
ear.  6-7-8.9d 

Will  Want  100  Carloads  Next  Season. 

Write  us,  and  will  advise  you  as  to  best  yielding- 
varietv  to  plant  and  pop. 

H.  K.  WRIGHT.  326  Broadwav. 

Albany,  N.  V. 

Kefeience:    Albany  County  Bank. 

Please  jnention  this  paper. 


I  WILL  GIVE  lO  PER  CENT  Dl  COUNT 

on  all  orders  j-eceived  during-  March.   Don't  wait 
until  the  busy     If  T  T>TTW"^\    vou  order  your 
season  before   T\M^K^JLrHvJ   queens,  for  it 
sometimes  causes  delay.  6d 
A.  L.  KILDOW,  Sheffield,  111. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


S5.00  IN  MAY,  AND  S4.50  IN  JUNE, 

— wir.r.  BUY— 

A  Strong  Fall  Coknj  of  Pure  Italian  Bees 

in  Koot's  new  Dovetailed  or  the  old  Simplicity  hive, 
as  you  prefiM'.  Each  to  contain  a  fine  tested  queen 
and  pleni  v  of  bees  and  brocd.  Everything  first-class. 
Pui-e  Jai")anese  Buckwheat.  i)er  bu.,  $1;  X  bu.,  60c; 

bu.,  3r;c.  bag  included.  Scotch  Collie  Pups,  $4  each. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  KoclieMer,  L.oraiu  Co.,  O. 
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C.  MILLER. 


Don't  you  long  to  see  the  bees  at  work? 
The  teade-mabk  isn't  booming  so  much. 
The  Review  wants  no  trade-mark.  Eight, 
Hutch. : 

Isn't  that  a  neat  engraving  at  the  top  of 
the  page? 

Hon.  Eugene  Secoe  is  re-elected  President 
•of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society. 

How  to  get  a  stand  of  melilot  might  be  a 
good  subject  for  experiment  at  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College. 

J.  H.  Laekabee,  a  live  bee-keeper  from 
down  east,  has  been  chosen  to  help  Prof.  Cook 
in  his  apicultural  experiments. 

The  California  Bee -keepee  is  out— Vol.1., 
No.  1.  It  ought  to  live — gotten  up  in  fine  shape, 
and  the  salutatory  has  the  right  ring  to  it. 

"Stoeifying"  is  what  our  English  cousins 
think  we  ought  to  say  instead  of  ''tiering." 
I'm  afraid  they're  right.    "  Piling"  might  do. 

"  Net  weight  only"  marked  on  the  end  of 
the  case,  says  Henry  Segelkin  (Gleanings,  p. 
133).  Please  tell  us  why  only  net,  and  why  on 
the  end. 

A  NEW  SMOKEE,  by  A.  G.  Hill.  Looks  a  trifle 
like  a  Bingham  upside  down.  Has  the  advan- 
tage that  it  is  always  right  side  up,  whether  in 
use  or  idle. 

Peominence  is  to  be  given  just  now  at 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  to  experiments 
in  wintering,  impros^ement  in  bees,  and  plant- 
ing for  honey. 

Old  keeosene-cans,  says  the  California 
'Bee-keeper,  should  not  be  cleaned  out  for  honey. 
Just  leave  them  dirty,  and  then  fill  them  up 
with— kerosene. 

If  God  has  made  this  world  so  fair, 

Where  sin  and  death  abound. 
How  beautiful  beyond  compare 
Must  Paradise  be  found  1" 

An  egg  in  a  cell  stands  up  straight  the  first 
•day;  second  day  at  an  angle  of  45°:  third  day, 
it  lies  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  I  learned 
that  from  Cowan's  new  book,  "The  Honey- 
Bee." 

Geo.  F.  Robbins  writes  that  he  has  tried  it, 
and  knows  that  enameled  cloth  is  better  than 
painted  muslin  for  hive-covers.  He  puts  the 
enamel  side  down  and  then  paints  it.  It  doesn't 
take  one-third  as  much  paint  as  muslin.  Still, 
tin  is  good. 


Good  fob  Wisconsin!  Here's  a  resolution  at 
their  State  convention:  "That  this  Associa- 
tion send  one  delegate  to  the  next  American 
Bee-keepers'  convention,  and  pay  $10  toward  his 
expenses." 

Putting  best  peemiums  on  light  honey, 
and  little  or  nothing  on  dark  honey,  is  scratch- 
ing out  our  own  eyes.  So^says  Hasty  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  American  Bee-keeper.  The  whole  arti- 
cle is  excellent. 

In  hauling  bees  or  honey  in  day  time,  A. 
N.  Draper  tells  in  A.  B.  K.  about  loading  up 
close  to  the  hives,  and,  by  means  of  a  -iO-foot 
rope,  hauling  the  wagon  some  distance  before 
hitching  on  regularly.   Good  idea. 

Linden-teees  are  among  the  most  desirable 
for  shade  on  the  streets.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  give  them  away  to  be  planted  on  the 
villags  streets?— cheaper  than  to  plant  them  on 
your  own  ground,  just  as  good  for  you,  and  a 
kindness  to  your  neighbor. 

What  seceetive  people  those  Michigan- 
ders  are !  There's  Prof.  Cook.  It  was  darkly 
hinted  that  the  government  was  doing  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers,  and  now 
Hutchinson  brings  out  the  fact  that  an  experi- 
mental station  is  started,  with  Prof.  Cook  as 
chief  engineer — a  grand  choice. 

Geeman  bee-keepees  are  all  stirred  up  over 
the  matter  of  heating  in  winter.  Its  leading 
advocate.  Pastor  Weygandt,  is  considered  by  one 
party  as  an  investigator  to  be  placed  alongside 
of  Dzierzon.  while  the  other  party  looks  upon 
him  as  an  idle  dreamer.  Details  as  to  carrying 
out  his  plans  are  so  indefinite  that  at  present 
we  can  only  wait  to  see  what  others  do. 

Peof.  Cook  says  he  wants  suggestions  as  to 
subjects  for  experiment,  also  as  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  experiments.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  plan  to  snow  him  under  with  suggestions? 
Out  of  the  lot  he  ought  to  get  some  that  would 
be  usable.  With  such  men  as  Cook  and  Larra- 
bee  at  the  helm,  it's  a  pretty  sure  thing  that 
the  experimental  station  will  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  bee-keepers. 

No  swarming  will  generally  take  place,  says 
Dr.  Tinker,  in  A.  B.  K.,  "  if  at  the  beginning  of 
a  honey-flow  we  take  an  empty  story  with 
foundation  starters  in  the  frames,  and  put  on 
the  excluder,  then  a  super  of  sections  for  stor- 
ing, and  the  brood-chamber  of  any  colony  ready 
to  work  in  the  sections  on  top  of  all.  The 
queen,  of  course,  is  to  be  put  below  the  excluder 
in  the  new  story."  In  1889  I  tried  a  number  of 
colonies  on  this  plan,  but  failed.  Possibly  the 
season  was  too  poor. 

"The  double-colony"  plan,  as  he  calls  it, 
is  given  by  G.  W.  Demaree  in  A.  B.  K.  In  brief 
it  is  this:  When  a  colony  swarms,  remove  its 
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queen  and  put  it  in  a  bi  ood-clianiber  on  tlie  old 
stand,  with  empty  combs,  pxcopt  one  comb  of 
honey  in  wliicli  a  (iue(^n-ce]l  is  grafted,  on  tliis 
a  queen-excluder,  and  tlicn  a  second  story  witli 
tlie  brood-frames  and  qncen-cells,  and  tli'en  the 
sui'plus  cases.  The  queens  above  will  be  de- 
stroyed before  oi-  after  hatching,  and  the  young 
queen  below  remains  j-eigning.  Won't  the  bees 
sometimes  desert  that  single  cell? 

A  Ni:w  STUPEFiEi:  is  described  in  Lcipziger 
Bienenzeitumj.  It  is  Iscpt  by  supply-dealers, 
put  up  in  littJe  bottles,  and.  undej'  tlie  laihci' 
inappropriate  name  of  " laughing-gas. consists 
of  solid  A\  hite  ci'ystals  the  size  of  coffee  grains. 
Its  funi(\-  act  like  magic  in  immediately  pio- 
duciiii:  ai)parent  death,  and,  as  nuigically.  life 
is  restored,  witli  no  trace  of  effect,  except  that 
all  memory  of  the  past  is  gone,  allowing  change 
of  queen,  change  of  locality,  uniting,  etc.  liut 
disastrous  results  \\-eeks.  and  cn-en  months 
afterwaixl.  are  charged  to  its  account. 

Get  heady  for  a  big  crop.  If  youT-e  ready 
for  it  and  it  doesn't  coiue.  there's  no  great  harm 
done.  If  you're  not  ready  and  it  does  come, 
then  there  is  harm  done.  You'll  get  all  in  a 
stew  right  in  the  middle  of  hai'vest.  and.  in- 
stead of  being  just  running  over  with  gi'atitude 
for  having  such  a  big  crop,  you'll  grumble  at 
the  supply-dealers  because  they  don't  start  your 
supplies  on  the  road  about  two  hours  before 
you  mail  your  oi"der,  snap  up  your  wife  whcui 
she  asks  you  to  stop  long  enough  for  dinnej-. 
and  make  yourself  such  a  nuisance  genera Ih' 
that  yott'll  want  to  get  a\\'ay  from  yourself. 
Get  ready  in  time. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


WHO  IS  kamblek"? 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Hartford.  New  York,  Dec.  30,  1839.  His 
grandfather  came  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  one  of  those  hardy  Puritan  j^io- 
neers  who  settled  in  that  region  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  there  cai'ved  comfortable 
homes  from  the  virgin  forest.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  native  qualities  and  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness, and  from  him  John  H.  seems  to  have  in- 
herited his  full  share.  As  John  was  an  only  son 
he  was  given  good  educational  opportunities, 
spending  some  time  at  a  neighboring  academy, 
and  at  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

In  18GS  he  married  Miss  Libbie  C.Edwards, 
who  died  in  1881,  leaving  no  children.  She  was 
an  estimable  lady,  and  her  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  community. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Martin  followed  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  his  father's  farm;  but  owing 
to  a  somewhat  frail  constitution,  and  the  death 
of  bis  wife,  followed,  in  1883.  by  the  death  of 
both  bis  i)arents,  he  gave  up  the  farm  entirely: 
and  l)ee  culture,  ^^ilich  had  formei'ly  been  a 
sid(^  issue,  was  given  all  his  time  and  attention. 

His  grandfather  was  tbe  first  to  introduce 
into  that  section  the  Weeks  i)atent  hive,  wliich 
at  that  time  was  a  great  improvement.  By  ob- 
serving his  grandfather's  bees  and  methods,  lie 
early  became  interested  in  the  bees,  and  hence 
he  can  hardly  tell  when  his  career  as  an  apia- 
rist began.  As  early  as  1874  we  find  him  with 
55  colonies  of  bees,  and  a  contributor  to  Glean- 
ings. Since  that  time  his  apicnltural  career 
has  been  i)lainly  indexed  by  his  contributions 
to  this  paper.  Since  he  has  devoted  all  his  time 
to  the  bees,  it  has  been  his  method  to  keep  from 


20Q  to  300  colonies,  i-unnlng  them  for  rxti-acted 
honey,  and  doing  all  the  work  iiimself.  except 
during  th(i  extracting  season.  At  pres(!nt  liis 
colonies  aie  s()in(;\\ii<'t  reduced,  owing  to  the 
past  successive  psjor  seasons  and  bad  winters. 
One  season  his  crop  was  1(5.000  lbs.  of  honey,  and 
his  average  for  the  past  12  or  15  years  has  been 
about  7000  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  pei-  year. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  Heddon  "hive  he  has 
adoi)ted  it  and  its  methods,  and  the  chaff  hives 
and  outdoor  wintering  are  being  discarded. 

.Ml'.  Martin  is  a  thorough  student  of  the  bee, 
as  the  many  bee-books,  old  and  new,  and  bound 
v(.lumes  of  the  bee-i)eriodicals  to  be  found  in 
his  bookcase,  all  show.  He  is  also  a  superior 
workman  in  wood,  and  very  ingenious  in  the 
invention  and  ai^plication  of  apiarian  imple- 
ments. The  old  homestead,  where  he  now  re- 
sides with  kind  frieuds.  is  a  most  beautiful 
spot.  A  broad  turnpiive  leads  up  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  for  soiue  distance  there  are.  on  eitlier 
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side  of  tlie  road,  rows  of  thrifty  basswoods,. 
planted,  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mai  tin's  own  hand. 
The  house  is  a  typical  Eastei-n  lionu^stead,  large 
and  square  and  white,  among  venerable  maples. 
Just  beyond  the  house  is  the  apiaj-y  with  its  high 
lattice  fence  and  ai'bor  of  gi'apevines,  while  all 
ai-ound  are  the  high  hills  and  broad  vallej^s  of 
an  excellent  lionin"  location. 

In  |)ers()ii  Mr.  Martin  is  quite  tall  and  slen- 
der; thei'e  is  not  an  ounce  of  spare  flesh  about 
him.  In  nununu'  he  is  \-ery  motlest  and  quiet, 
yet  continually,  through  his  eyes  and  in  his 
words,  one  sees  the  humor  of  the  man.  He  has 
great  love  of  the  quaint  and  humorous  side  of 
humanity,  yet  his  humor  never  offends  by  its 
coarseness  nor  galls  by  its  acidity.  The  series  of 
articl(\s  wi-itten  during  the  last  two  years,  un- 
der the  7(om  dc  pluinc  "  Rambler."  has  made- 
him  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of  Gekan- 
iNGs.  His  method  of  combining  the  entertain- 
ing and  the  insti'uctive  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
read  by  all  is  very  characteristic. 

Mr.  Mai  tin  is  a  true  Christian— very  zealous 
in  Christian  work,  and  is  a  leading  member  and. 
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deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  of  his 
town.  He  has  long  served  as  siipei'intendent  of 
the  Sabbath-school:  and  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  society  his  influence  is  felt,  and  is  always 
on  the  >ide  of  right.        John  H.  Lahrabee. 

Ag'l  College.  Mich..  Jan..  1S91. 

[You  have  given  us  an  excellent  sketch  of  our 
"  mutual  friend."  and  your  next  to  the  last  par- 
agraph describes  his  personality  almost  exactly. 
Along  on  my  bicycle  tour  I  was  frequently  asked. 
"Who  is  that  Rambler?  I  like  his  style,  anyhow. 
But  I  want  to  know  when  that  chap  is  coming 
around  to  visit  me.  so  I  can  kind  o"  slick  up.  you 
know.""  I  was  asked  so  many  times  about  Ram- 
bler"s identity,  that. when  Ireached  LakeGeorge. 
I  told  Mr.  Martin  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
for  him  to  let  his  real  name  be  known,  now 
that  we  had  abundant  evidence  that  his  Ram- 
bles were  appreciated  and  sought  after  by 
thousands  of  readers.  Dr.  Mason  once  said  to 
me.  ■•  Ernest.  I  don"t  like  this  nom-dc-plume 
business.  Now.  there  is  Rambler — a  rather  nice 
fellow.  I  judge,  but  I  should  like  to  know  who 
he  is:  and  when  he  gives  me  a  •  blackboard  ex- 
ercise "  I  can  give  him  another  in  return." 
Again,  at  the  Albany  convention.  I  tliiuk  it  was 
Charles  Stewart  who  said  to  me.  •"  Rambler  is 
John  H.  Martin,  is  he  not '? "" 

Yes.  sir:  liow  did  you  know  ■?'" 
He  referred  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  horse 
'Nig,'  and  then  I  knew  his  identity  at  once."" 

I/Oter.— Rambler  is  now  going  to  California, 
and  our  readers  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  west- 
ern rambles.  See  his  advertisement  elsewhere.] 

E.  R. 


CONDTJCTmTY  OF  HIVE-WALLS. 


EXPEKIMEXTS  TO  ASCEETAIX  THE  CO^IPAEATIVE 
RESrr^TS  BETWEEN'  THEM, 

With  a  view  to  test  the  relative  conductivity 
■of  different  hive-walls  I  recently  spent  about  a 
Aveek  in  conducting  experinirnts.  and  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  them. 

The  hives  used  were  eight-frame  Langstroth. 
No.  1  was  a  single-walled  hive,  made  of  scant 
K-inch  lumber,  sent  to  a  neighbor  as  a  sample 
hive  from  the  factory  of  ^Ir.  Heddou.  Nos.  2 
and  3  were  half  an  inch  widei',  and  one-eighth 
inch  longer  inside.  Both  of  these  were  double 
walled,  with  1%  inches  for  packing.  The  outer 
walls  were  plump  -^s  inch,  ship-lapped,  and  lin- 
ed with  one  thickness  of  building-paper  to  keep 
the  wind  from  driving  in  through  the  joints. 
The  inside  walls  were  composed  of  picture- 
backing,  say  about  inch  thick.  In  No.  2  the 
walls  were  firmly  packed  with  cut  straw,  such 
as  is  used  for  fodder,  and  in  No.  3  they  were 
packed  with  granulated  cork. 

The  bottoms  were  removed.  In  order  to 
cause  the  cooling  to  take  place  as  much  as  pos- 
sible through  the  sides,  each  hive  was  covered 
with  two  cushions  of  wool  tacked  down  with 
strips,  the  cushions  weighing  together  29  oz. 
There  was  a  difference  of  only  half  an  ounce  in 
the  weights  of  the  three  covers.  To  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  as  much  as  possible  downward, 
similar  cushions  were  fastened  on  the  under 
side  of  the  bottoms. 

The  first  step  was  to  verify  my  thermome- 
ters. I  tested  five  instruments  simultaneously, 
and.  as  it  happened,  the  variations  were  so 
slight  that,  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  they 
might  be  ignored.  When  every  thing  was 
ready,  a  tin  pail  containing  T^o  lbs.  of  boiling 
water  was  set  on  each  bottom-board,  and  the 
hives  set  over  them.  The  thermometers  were 
then  inserted  through  slits  in  the  quilts,  so  that 
the  bulbs  extended  into  the  water.   After  the 


mercury  began  to  fall  in  each  instrument,  read- 
ings wei"e  recorded  every  half -hour  for  ten 
hours  and  thirty-hve  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  temperatures,  which  at  the  first 
reading  weje  170.  171.  and  17.)\  had  dropped  to 
40.  4S.  and  .")S^  respectively.  It  was  noticeable, 
that  at  first  the  thermometer  indicated  higher 
in  the  single-walled  hive  than  in  either  of  the 
others,  the  heat  in  the  latter  being  absorbed,  I 
presume,  in  warming  up  the  thicker  walls. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
to  be  able  to  examine  the  record  of  the  readings 
in  detail,  but  it  would  take  up  considerable 
space. 

The  outside  temperature  during  the  time  the 
readings  were  taken  averaged  about  1°  below  0. 
The  following  figures  show  the  times  of  cooling 


do\\-n  mf : 

Single-walled  hive  330  min. 

Straw-packed     "   4.50  " 

Cork-packed   459 


When  this  experiment  was  finished.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  double-walled 
hives  did  not  stand  close  on  the  bottom-boards. 
I  tried  to  fill  up  the  cracks  with  oakum:  but 
with  a  wind  blowing,  and  a  zero  temperature, 
a  very  slight  crack  would  vitiate  the  result;  so 
I  resolvecl  upon  another  trial. 

In  the  second  experiment  I  fixed  up  the  bot- 
tom-boards so  that  they  would  hold  2^.2  inches 
in  depth  of  dry  wood  ashes,  this  being  a  very 
good  non-conductor  of  heat.  On  these  beds  the 
hives  were  placed,  and  pressed  down  so  that 
they  were  comparatively  air-tight  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  this  case  the  bulbs  of  the  instruments 
were  not  placed  in  the  water,  but  extended  be- 
low the  covers  about  two  inches.  During  this 
experiment  the  outside  temperature  averaged 
about  10"  above  0.  The  times  of  cooling  down 
through  G5'  were  as  follows: 

Single-walled  hive  390  min. 

Straw-packed    "   4(50  " 

Cork-packed      ••   475 

In  this  experiment  I  found  that,  having  the 
hives  close  together,  affected  their  rate  of  cool- 
ing perceptibly,  from  which  we  may  infer  that, 
by" placing  hives  close  to  each  other  in  clamps, 
cellars,  eic.  they  will  keep  warmer  than  when 
a  greater  distance  apart.  I  thought,  too.  that, 
after  all.  keeping  the  bulbs  in  the  water  gave 
safer  indications  of  the  rate  of  cooling,  so  I  de- 
termined to  try  it  over  again  once  more. 

In  the  third  experiment  the  hives  were  placed 
on  beds  of  ashes  as  before:  but  1  now  packed 
soft  wet  snow  around  each  hive,  and  crowded 
it  up  against  the  walls  every  hour  to  prevent 
air-spaci-s  forming.  The  bulbs  of  the  instru- 
ments were  placed  in  the  water  as  in  the  first 
case.  This  experiment  I  regard  as  the  most  re- 
liable of  the  three.    The  times  of  cooling  down 


75°  were  as  follows: 

Single- walled  hive  503  min. 

Straw-packed   "   570  " 

Cork-packed     "   (575  " 


When  Count  Rumford  made  his  elaborate  ex- 
periments on  the  conductivity  of  materials  used 
in  clothing,  about  100  years  ago.  his  method 
was  this:  "A  mercurial  thermometer  was  sus- 
pended in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  glass  tube 
ending  with  a  globe,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
center  of  the  bulb  of  the  themometer  occtipied 
the  center  of  the  globe:  the  space  between  the 
internal  surface  and  the  bulb  was  filled  with 
the  substance  whose  conductive  power  was  to 
be  determined.  The  instrument  was  then 
heated  in  boiling  water,  and  afterward,  being 
plunged  into  a  freezing  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt,  the  times  of  cooling  135°  were  noted." 

My  experiments  were  imperfect  in  this  re- 
spect: Although  the  hives  had  been  kept  over 
night  in  the  kitchen,  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  their  temperature  and  the  tem- 
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peraturo  of  the  water  placed  in  them.  -Owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  material  and  thickness 
of  the  walls,  the  amoniii  of  heat  absorb(!d  by 
the  walls  in  eacli  case  was  not  the  same.  If  I 
conld  have  placed  the  whole  lot  in  a  large  oven, 
so  as  to  heat  all  the  materials  to  the  same  de- 
gree, as  was  done  in  Rnmford's  experiment,  the 
result  obtained  wonld  have  been  more  reliable. 
As  it  is,  however.  th(^,  experiments  give  some 
indications  of  tlie  comparative  warmth  of  the 
different  hive-walls.  S.  Couneil. 

Lindsay,  Ont.,  Feb.  .20. 

[Friend  C.  we  are  very  ranch  obliged  indeed 
for  the  report  of  your  valuable  experiment.  I 
wish,  liow ever,  you  had  placed  a  similar  pail 
of  water  right  outdoors,  without  any  protec- 
tion: then  we  could  have  told  just  how  much 
any  sort  of  protection  amounts  to.  Another 
thing,  a  colony  of  living  bees  giving  off'  mois- 
ture from  their  i-espiration  requires  a  covering 
somewhat  different  from  that  needed  to  pre- 
serve a  vessel  of  hot  ^^■ateT■  or  a  cake  of  ice: 
that  is,  the  arrangement  that  would  hold  the 
heat  longest  for  the  brick  or  the  ice  would  not 
be  exactly  what  we  need  for  a  cluster  of  living 
bees.  Your  expei'iment  demonstrates  very 
clearly,  however,  the  advantage  and  the  pro- 
tection that  chaff'  and  cut  straw  afford  to  a 
colony  of  bees  during  severe  weather.] 


FIXED  FRAMES. 


an  ilt.ixois  man  discusses  some  of  their 
features:  he  can  handle  them 
faster  than  the  unfixed 

FRAMES. 


Friend  Root: — The  discussion  that  has  ap- 
peared in  Gleanings  in  the  last  six  months  in 
regard  to  the  different  frames  used  in  hives 
should  interest  every  progi'essive  bee-kBeper, 
since  Ernest's  visit  to  the  East;  and  he  there 
found  a  majority  of  the  bee-keepers  using  a 
tixed-frame  hive.  It  has  aroused  an  inquiry  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
South  and  West:  Does  tne  fixed  frame  possess 
advantages  with  which  we  are  unacquainted? 
and  have  its  disadvantages  been  exaggiu'ated ? 
The  discussion  has,  I  think,  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  using  a  fixed-frame  hive 
than  was  generally  suppo^-ed— not  from  mere 
choice,  but  because  they  were  convinced,  after 
trial,  that  it  possessed  advantages  not  found  in 
the  hanging  or  adjustable  frame. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded,  that,  in  the 
fixed-frame  hive,  there  is  less  burr-comb  built 
than  in  the  hanging  frame,  especially  between 
the  hive  and  supei';  that  it  possesses  superior 
advantages  when  hives  are  hauled  on  wagons 
to  out-apiaries  or  distant  fields  to  take  advan- 
tage of  honey-flows  not  existing  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  The  frames  being  fixed,  they 
are  ready  to  load  on  the  wagon  without  hav- 
ing to  stop  and  fasten  them  in  the  hive  by  some 
device,  and  then  unfasten  them  on  arrival  at 
destination. 

The  disadvantages  claimed  for  the  fixed  frame 
are,  that  they  can  not  be  manipulated  as  fast 
or  as  easily  as  the  adjustable  frame;  but  when 
Ernest  saw  some  of  the  prominent  bee-keepers 
of  the  P^ast  handle  fixed  frames  easier  and  fast- 
er than  he  could  the  loose  franu^  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  disadvantages  claimed  for  it 
in  this  direction  had  been  greatly  overrated, 
and  so  I  think. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  hives  for  13 
years,  having  tried  most  of  the  different  styles 
that  have  laid  claim  to  popular  favor,  being 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  hive  invented. 
Having  tried  many  of  them,  I  will  say  that  I 


can  handle  a  fixed-frame  hive,  invented  by  Mr. 
Armsti'ong,  of  Jerseyville,  111,,  who  is  now  out 
of  the  business,  with  greater  ease,  and  faster, 
than  I  can  any  loose-frame  hive  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted w  ith.  But  I  have  settled  on  a  shal- 
low fixed-frame  hive,  brood-fi-ame  5  inches 
deep.  Two  cases  filled  with  these  frames  make 
a  biood -chamber.  Here  w  o  have  nothing  but 
white  clover  to  depend  on  for  sui-plus,  and  it  is 
gathei-ed  in  from  two  to  five  weeks.  Now.  in 
ordei-  to  get  through  the  honey-harvest  with  as 
few  unfinished  sections  as  ])ossible.  we  must  de- 
vise some  plan  to  keep  the  bees  at  work  in  the 
sections  from  the  time  they  commence  until 
they  are  finished;  for  if  we  allow  them  to  stop, 
which  they  usually  do  when  they  swarm,  the 
harvest  is  likely  to  be  over  before  the  sections 
ai-e  finislied.  Now,  in  order  not  to  have  the 
bees  stop  work  in  the  sections  when  they  swarm, 
I  m()\  ('  away  the  hive  that  has  swarmed,  and 
in  its  place  I  set  one  case  of  the  shallow  hive: 
put  on  a  queen -excluding  honey-board  and  the 
supers  from  the  hive  that  has  swarmed:  then 
I'un  the  swarm  in  the  new  hive.  The  brood- 
chamber  being  so  shallow,  the  bees  ai-e  forced 
up  into  the  sections;  the  work  goes  on,  and  the 
sections  are  completed  without  delay.  In  four 
or  five  days  the  queen-excluding  honey-board 
can  be  taken  off',  if  desired.  The  queen  will  not 
go  above  in  the  sections.  If,  when  the  sections 
are  about  completed,  then^  is  not  time  to  fin- 
ish another  lot.  raise  up  the  super  and  insert 
between  it  and  the  brood-chamber  another 
section  of  the  brood-chamber,  which  the  bees 
can  proceed  to  fill  for  winter  stores,  or  it  can  be 
exti'acted. 

While  the  plan  above  is  not  new  or  original,, 
yet  I  think  it  worth  repeating,  as  we  sometimes 
have  to  read  a  tiling  two  or  three  times  before- 
we  think  there  is  any  thing  in  it. 

Delhi,  Ilk,  Feb.  5.  H.  D.  Edward.s. 

[Yes,  it  appears  that  there  are  moi-e  using  fixed 
frames  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  that, 
too,  when  most  of  the  books  and  journals  for 
years  have  declared  against  them.  Now  that  the 
tide  is  changing,  the  fixed-frame  users  will  in- 
crease greatly,  but  the  loose  frame  will  continue 
to  be  used  largely  yet.    See  page  334.] 


R.  F.  HOLTERMANN  ON  A  VISIT. 


he  calls  on  MR,  ALPAUGH. 


A  visit  to  the  home  and  apiary  of  Jacob  Al- 
paugh,  St.  Thomas,  Out.,  could  not  result  in  anj^ 
thing  but  material  gain  to  an  observing  bee- 
keeper. On  every  hand  we  find  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  lessen  labor,  and  to  do  work  in  a 
better  manner.  To  assure  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  that  these  inventions  are  practical,. 
I  need  only  to  mention  that  they  are  in  use  by 
Mr.  Alpaugh  and  others,  and  that  Mr.  A.  in- 
tends running  five  apiaries  th(^  coming  summer.. 
and  has  at  present  370  colonies,  190  of  them  in 
the  cellar,  the  remainder  winteiing  on  their 
summer  stands.  The  bees  wintej-ed  on  their 
summer  stands  are  packed  four  in  a  box,  two- 
entrances  at  opposite  sides.  They  are  packed 
with  forest-leaves,  no  packing  at  the  bottom; 
at  the  top,  a  fresh  quilt  and  about  eight  inches 
of  forest-leaves:  the  entrance  is  left  open  to  the- 
extent  of  about  eight  inches.  A  few  colonies 
are  being  experimented  with  for  the  second 
year,  the  first  having  Iwji  an  entire  success.. 
An  empty  story  is  placed  between  the  bottom- 
board  and  the  body  of  the  hive;  an  entrance  is. 
left  in  each;  an  eight-inch  packing  of  forest- 
leaves  is  put  above  the  body,  with  bees  in  it. 
A  new  quilt  is,  of  course,  put  above  the  bees. 
No  further  protection  is  given  to  the  bees.  Of 
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course,  we  have  had  several  mild  winters,  and 
it  would  hardly  be  ad\  isable  to  adopt  this  plan 
generally  at  present. 

In  order  to  give  tlio  method  of  cellai'  winter- 
ing, the  cellar  iiuist  ln'iv  desci'i l:)('d.  It  is 
ISxU  feet  and  (i  feet  high.  Th(^  walls  have  no 
connection  with  the  out>icli'.  Thv  ontiie  cellar 
is  inside  of  another  30x2.')-fet't  wall  made  of 
stone  Ki  in.  thick,  and  with  a  cement  floor,  the 
lattei' common  to  all.  The  inner  compartment 
has  for  its  walls  half-thickness  brick.  The 
ceiling  is  boarded  with  matched  lumlier  against 
the  joists.  The  air.  hot  o)'  cold.  can.  there foi'e. 
pass  clean  over  and  about  the  inner  repository, 
all  but  the  floor.  Two  ventilatoi's  pass  into  the 
inner  cellar.  On*-.  4xs  inche-.  i<  atiached  to  a 
chimney:  the  otluM-.  4x4  inches,  passes  up 
through  the  center  of  the  house.  Eoth  general- 
ly draw  air  from  the  top  of  the  cellar:  but  Ijy 
adding  a  length  to  the  pipes  they  can  be  made 
to  draw  from  the  bottom.  A  door  connects  the 
inner  repository  with  the  otttside  cellar.  Either 
wire  or  solid  wood  can  be  itsed.  So  far  this 
winter  the  so'een  only  has  been  used.  The 
main  cellar  is  further  ventilated  by  means  of  a 
door  at  one  side,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
window.  The  door  to  the  inner  repository  is 
between  the  door  and  window  of  the  outer,  giv- 
ing a  free  current  to  the  bees  when  desired. 

There  is  another  compartment  which  con- 
tains a  large  stove,  used  as  a  furnace.  From 
this  the  air  around  the  inner  repository  can  be 
heated  to  any  desired  temperature.  The  only 
difficulty.  Mr.  Alpaugh  says,  is  when  the  out- 
side temperature  gets  too  high.  The  bees  are 
packed  almost  solid,  four  tiers  high.  The  bot- 
tom tier  is  abottt  four  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
this  tier  has  an  inch  rim  between  the  body  and 
the  bottom-board.  The  greatest  uumberof  col- 
onies eve]'  wintered  here  was  260,  and  the  tem- 
perature has  been  as  high  as  60°.  seldom  as  low 
as  50.  No  trouble  has  been  found  in  regard  to 
spring  dwindling,  and  there  were  not  enough 
dead  bees  to  cover  the  cellar  floor  up  to  the  time 
of  my  visit.  Feb.  7.  We  raised  the  qttilt  of  one 
colony.  The  bees  were  as  small  as  in  summer, 
bright  and  clean.  They  certainly  were  not  hi- 
bernating, however.  The  190  colonies  made  a 
slight  hum.  but  one  cotild  scarcely  detect  the 
odor  of  the  bees— a  very  good  indication  of  a 
healthy  condition.  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  bees 
go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  great  step  toward  successftil 
wintering.  I  have  for  years  felt  that  Mr.  Al- 
paugh had  a  very  fine  cellar  for  wintering  bees: 
and  the  only  addition  I  might  advise  would  be 
a  spring  of  water  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the 
temperature  in  spring. 

In  a  future  number  I  propose  describing  a  few 
of  Mr.  Alpaugh's  inventions  in  the  bee-line: 
and  as  your  readers  may  be  interested  in  one  or 
two  contri  vances  abotit  the  hotise.  not  in  connec- 
tion with  bees.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  briefly 
describing  them,  especially  as  I  know  you  have 
a  weakness  for  pure  watei'.  The  cistern,  or 
tank,  for  soft  water  stands  on  the  floor  of  the 
main  cellar.  It  is  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  6  ft. 
higlt.  The  water  is  catight  from  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  pours  into  the  top  of  the  tank.  The 
overflow  pipe  draws  the  water  from  the  bottom 
and  communicates  with  the  house-drain.  A 
tube  connects  with  the  overflow-pipe,  just 
where  it  bends  over  the  tank.  This  tube  car- 
ries all  fotil  air  from  the  drain  to  the  chimney, 
joining  the  kitchen  stovepipe.  I  believe.  Tlie 
water  in  the  tank,  by  means  of  the  above,  and 
being  quite  open  at  the  top.  is  pure,  and  used 
for  drinking,  freqtiently:  so.  Mr.  Root,  when 
you  go  to  Alpaugh's  volt  will  fiud  waiting  for 
you  soft  water  as  well  as  a  soft  bed. 
MK.  alpaugh's  device  fok  deawixg  watee. 

I  was  attracted  in  the  woodshed  by  a  wire- 


cloth  trap-door  covering  a  box.  Asking  what 
it  was  I  found  it  covered  the  box  upon  the  well- 
platfoi'm:  and  immediately  above  it.  and  sus- 
pended to  th(>  rafters  of  the  slu  d.  was  a  wooden 
roller  witli  two  light  ropes  attached.  I  knew 
Mr.  Al])angh  could  affoi'd  a  pumj).  but  I  r(^ceiv- 
ed  the  following  explanation:  "I  believe  that 
every  well  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  air 
has  full  access  to  the  water.  That  is  why  I 
have  the  pump  out  and  the  pail  to  dip:  also 
the  wire  ti-ap-door.  The  latter  allows  a  con- 
stant free  circulation :  the  former  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fresh  air  to  the  water  every 
time  we  dip.  and  takes  it  from  the  sui'face  at  all 
times.  We  could  not  use  the  water  when  we 
had  the  pump  in  it:  but  now.  as  you  can  see  for 
yourself,  it  is  very  good,  for  surface  water."  The 
above  contrivance  is  to  make  tlie  drawing  of 
^\'ater  easy.  It  consists  of  simply  an  eighteen- 
inch  ]-oller.  half  of  it  two  inches  in  diameter, 
the  other  half  four  iiiche>  in  diameter.  To  the 
latter  a  rope  is  attached,  long  enough  to  strike 
the  water  and  allow  the  attached  pail  to  sink 
and  fill.  The  pail  is  galvanized  iron.  To  one 
side  is  attached  a  weiglit.  so  that,  when  the 
pail  strikes  the  water,  the  pail  is  drawn  to  one 
side  and  fills.  The  pail  rights  itself  the  mo- 
ment the  rope  pulls  on  it.  To  the  two-inch  rol- 
ler is  attached  a  cord  half  the  length  of  the  otie 
attached  to  the  4-inch,  and  to  this  is  fastened  a 
weight  just  the  weight  of  the  zinc  pail  when 
filled  with  water:  when  the  weight  rolls  tip. 
the  pail  goes  down:  and  when  the  pail  comes 
up.  the  weight  goes  down.  So  it  takes  a  little 
pull  (you  can  do  it  with  thumb  and  finger)  to 
bring  the  pail  down  and  about  the  same  to 
bring  it  up.  With  a  proper  catch  to  clasp  the 
bail  of  the  pail,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  water. 
It  is  fully  as  easy  as  pumping,  and  the  frailest 
woman  can  work  it  without  mtich  exertion. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  places  I  visit  where 
they  di'aw  soft  water,  and  sometimes  hard,  by 
means  of  a  rope  or  a  stick  attached  to  the  pail, 
I  feel  as  if  you  should  tttrn  that  sitnple  roller, 
and  have  it  among  your  household  conven- 
iences, for  such  it  assuredly  is.  It  may  be  old  to 
some,  and  to  many  new.    R.  F.  HoLTEEMA^'x. 

Romney,  Ont.,  Feb.  16. 


GLOVES— WHAT  KIND  TO  USE. 


EUBBEE  GLOVES  XOT  SUITABLE  FOE  BEE-WOBK. 
FIXGEELESS   GLOVES  PEEFEEEED: 
DEESS    FOE  LADIES. 

Friend  Root: —  1.  for  one,  have  used  rubber 
gloves  in  the  apiary,  but  I  did  not  like  them. 
They  draw,  and  burn  the  hands  until  one  can 
hardly  endure  it.  especially  if  the  weather  is 
very  warm:  and  when  you  take  them  off.  your 
hands  will  look  as  if  you  had  been  washing  in 
hot  suds  all  day.  Another  thing  is.  they  are  so 
clumsy  in  handling  frames  that  one  is  apt  to 
drop  one  end  of  the  frame  on  the  hive  with  a 
jar.  and  the  result  is— mad.  stinging  bees. 

I  like  my  fingers  uncovered  while  working  in 
the  apiary:  but  I  prefer  the  backs  of  my 
hands  covered.  As  much  as  I  dislike  propolis 
on  my  fingers.  I  would  rather  endure  it  than  to 
wear  rubber  gloves.  I  like  fingerless  gloves, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  make  mine.  Take  an 
old  pair  of  stockings;  cut  the  feet  off;  cut  a 
small  piece  out  of  the  sides  about  two  inches 
from  the  end  where  you  cut  the  foot  off.  This 
is  for  the  thtimb.  Take  a  thread  and  needle 
and  whip  the  edge  over  and  over,  not  too  tight; 
next  whip  over  the  bottom  so  it  won't  stretch 
so  much:  then  sew  it  together  in  three  places; 
that  makes  four  finger-holes;  then  run  a  rub- 
ber cord  in  at  the  top  to  keep  them  up  on  the 
arms.   The  gloves  keep  the  bees  from  crawling 
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up  the  sleeves;  protect  the  hands  from  the  sun 
and  a  little  from  stings.  I  will  say  a  little,  for 
the  bees  will  sting  through  them;  but  do  as  in 
tlie  A  B  C— that  is,  slap  your  hand  against  your 
person,  and  you  will  suiter  very  little  from 
stings.  They  ai-e  so  easily  made,  and  so  inex- 
pensive, that,  when  one  pair  gets  soiled,  you 
can  burn  them:  or.  if  one  chooses,  they  can  be 
washed  and  used  again. 

1  think  Miss  Emma  will  find  bed-ticking 
aprons  too  heavy  and  warm  for  summer.  They 
will  do  very  we  ll  in  spring  and  fall.  Last  sea- 
son 1  used  seamless-sack  aprons  with  large 
pockets  s<"A  cd  on  flat  made  out  of  Indian-head 
factory,  also  faced  around,  and  belt  of  the 
same.  I  liked  them  very  well,  as  the  honey 
does  not  leak  through  them.  I  found  them 
pretty  warm  in  June  and  July.  This  coming 
season  I  am  going  to  try  a  soft  pliable  kind  of 
table  oil  cloth.  I  don't  think  paper  aprons 
would  do,  on  account  of  tire  fi'om  the  smoker. 
The  apron  and  glove  part  doesn't  bother  me  as 
much  as  the  head-dress.  I  don't  like  veils  or 
wire-screen  hoods  very  well.  They  are  hard  on 
the  hair.  Still,  by  wearing  a  net  or  a  thin 
muslin  cap  to  pi'otect  the  hair,  I  can  get  along 
very  well  with  the  hood.  I  wear  one  made  like 
Mrs.  L.  Hai-rison's  with  a  cape  and  draw-string 
at  the  waist.  With  this  kind  of  a  head-dress, 
and  my  lingerless  gloves,  and  my  long  apron,  I 
think  my  dress  is  pretty  well  protected. 

Mks.  W.  G.  Tittsv^'orth. 

Avoca,  la.,  Feb.  8. 

[As  practical  and  as  extensive  a  bee-keeper 
as  W.  L.  Coggshall  uses  fingerless  gloves.  I 
never  wore  any  thing  of  the  kind;  but  if  I 
worked  with  some  of  those  York  State  hybrids 
I  should  certainly  want  them.  Hello!  here  is 
another  who  prefers  fingerless  gloves.  He 
writes:] 

I  noticed  an  article  in  your  journal  about 
iDuckskin  and  other  gloves,  and  I  beg  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  I  use  gloves  made  like  mits.  cover- 
ing the  hand  nicely,  and  just  letting  the  ends 
of  the  lingers  protrude.  These  are  home-made, 
made  of  white  linen  or  domestics.  The  reasons 
for  their  use  are,  they  are  white;  they  prevent 
the  sun  from  burning  the  hands;  are  liice  to 
use.  and.  above  all,  can  be  frequently  washed, 
and  thus  kept  nice  and  clean.  If  those  who 
use  gloves  will  try  those  made  of  two  thick- 
nesses, as  above  stated,  of  linen  or  domestics, 
they  will  lind  them  vastly  superior  to  rublx')'. 
and  innch  i)leasanter  to  weai'in  e\  ery  way. 

Atlanta,  (hi.  T.  E.  Hankuky. 


A  HIVE. 


DR.  MII.I.EU  HAS  (iONE  AND  INVENTED  A 
BEE- HIVE. 

"Didn't  ]<no\y  Fd  been  stndying  up  a  hive?'" 
Well.  now.  you  listen.  Ifs  1o  "till  a  loiiff-felt 
want."  Soine  i)eo|)le  w  ant  a  hive  that  is  just 
right  for  cellar  winteri nfi— a  single  w  all,  w  ith 
nothing  inside  but  the  I'ranies — precis;'])-  the 
one  Fm  tallying  about.  Some  w  ant  a  lii\-e  w  itli 
a  dead-ail-  space,  light  (Miough  to  l^'  easily  lian- 
dl<^d.  Mine's  just  That.  You  see.  it  hits  everv- 
ho(\y.  lt">  an'A  ]  affair.  I  lirst  called  it  -TJie 
At  Fllrc:"  but  the  "  1 "' seinned  so  small  a  num- 
ber I  left  that  (Mit.  and  1  Thought  the  name  still 
preTty  long,  and  so  1  dr()p|)e(l  t lie ''T/<c'"  leav- 
ing The  name.  "A  hixc."  and  tlien  I  changed  the 
big  "A'"  to  a  little  "a.""  so  that,  when  anybody 
ordered  a  hixc  w  ithont  mentioning  any  partic- 
ular nanu'.  tlie  sn|)i)ly-(U'alei'S  would  ho  sure  to 
send  mine. 

It's  a  summer  and  winTer  hive.  I'll  tell  you 
about  it.    An  oiiTside  body  just  like  the  Dove- 


tailed; inside  of  that,  the  frames.  These  are 
closed -end,  the  top-bar  being  closed  at  each  end 
like  the  Hoffman.  A  dunnny.  or  follower,  is 
wedged  up  against  each  outside  frame.  That's 
for  a  summer  hive. 

For  a  ^^'inTel■  hive  I  haxc  invented  a  stick  in 
mannei'  and  form  as  set  foi  tii.  of  just  such  size 
and  i)r()|)ortio)is  as  to  fit  in  the  s])aces  between 
the  toi)-bars.  When  the  harvest  is  over,  tliese 
sticks  are  put  in.  You  will  now  S(h>  that  we 
have  a  dead -air  space  all  ai'ound.  At  each  end 
of  The  hive  TluM'e  is  a  space  betw(M'n  the  closed 
ends  and  the  wall  of  the  hive.  At  each  side 
Thei'e  is  a  Space  between  the  dummy  and  the 
side  of  The  hive.  AfT(n'  The  sticks  are  put  in. 
the  bees  A\  ill  glue  cvcyy  Thing  air-Tight,  leaving 
a  dead-ail'  space  beiw ceii  tojj-bai-  and  cover. 

Now.  don'T  you  see  Thai  hei'e  is  a  hive.  warm. 
lighT.  good  for  any  season  of  tln^  year?  What? 
*'Notliing  original''  about  it?  Tliat's  jusT  like 
A.  I.  EooT.  Lie  awake  nights  thinking  up  a 
big  thing,  only  to  be  told  iT's  "iioThing  oi  iginal." 
Well,  anyhow-  I'd  like  To  know  who  invented 
those  sticks  in  manner  and  form  as  hereinbefore 
specified. 

LAYING  WORKEKS. 

G.  B.  Replogle  has  given  me  his  ])lan  of  get- 
Ting  rid  of  laying  workers.  IT  is  based  on  The 
fact  that,  in  a  hive  conTaiiiing  laying  workei's. 
The  bees  are  all  old  enough  To  know  the  way  To 
Th(Mr  hives,  no  nuiTTer  where  They  are  puT.  So. 
aft(M-  g"TTing  The  bees  of  such  a  colony  To  till 
tlu^mselves  ^\\th  honey,  he  shakes  them  down 
in  front  of  a  colony  containing  a  laying  queen. 
Being  filled,  they  are  receivcHl  all  right:  but  on 
their  first  ffight  they  will  I'eTuru  To  Theii-  old 
locaTion.  ^^'ll(M•e  a  caged  (lueen  ]na>-  be  given 
Them.  The  laying  w oi'ker  oi'  woi'kers  w  ill  not 
fly  out.  buT  will  be  killed.  The  plan  is  iiigen- 
ious.  and  I  don't  see  why  it  won't  worlx.  I 
should  think  some  of  The  l)ees.  at  least,  would 
be  so  much  better  pleased  wiTh  Their  new  quar- 
ters that  they  would  mark  Their  locaTion  on 
their  first  flight,  and  not  ]-etnrn  to  the  old  place. 
But  th;>re  would  be  no  gi'eat  liarm  in  that. 

FIXED  FRAMES  AND  CLOSED  ENDS. 

^  The  matter  of  fixed  franvs  and  closed-end 
frames  has  been  ])retTy  Thoroughh' discussed : 
but  some  of  us  old  fogies  area  liTtle  anxious 
yet.  for  fear  we  shall  1)<^  (li'ix  en  wiTli  The  cur- 
i'ent  into  sonv  place  w  don't  wanT  To  go.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  tie'  desiraliilitx' of  having 
frames  alwa\'s  fast-Mi -d  in  Tiie  hives,  if  w(>  can 
haN'e  tlie  ad\'anTag"s  witli  no  accom |)anying 
disadvanTag<'s.  The  i)ro)niiienT  (inestion  that 
comes  up  ill  my  mind  is  this:  "Can  frames  that 
touch  u)g"ther  througliout  tlie  w  ho!  ■  or  a  part 
of  their  end-bars  be  handled  as  rapidly  wdthout 
killing  bees?"  We  are  ask-"(l  To  believe  that 
we  can.  and  yet — and  \'et.  Do 's  iT  look  reason- 
able? Of  course.  T  lun'e  conlidence  in  the  woi'd 
of  those  wlio  say  They  can:  but.  have  They  Tried 
faii'lv  both  ways?  1  may  be  asked  why  I  didn't 
try  both  last  suiiim"r.  1  did  intend  to.  l)ut  fail- 
(m1  to  g"T  t  he  frames  made  at  eit  her  of  two  i)rin- 
cipal  esTablishmeiiTs  to  w  liich  1  ai)|)lied.  and 
had  not  time  To  make  an\  myself.  I  am  not  a 
U'ood  hand  To  make  (^xperimeiiTs.  for  in  tlu^  busy 
season  I  am  w  orked  to  the  limit  of  my  time  and 
sTreiiglh.  wiTh  little  time  for  any  thing  but 
straight  w  ork. 

Assure  me  that  fixed  closed-end  fi-ames  are 
not  bee-killers,  and  I  think  I  am  "  fixed.''  But 
if  the  Hoffman  frame,  w  ith  the  end-bars  touch- 
ing part  way.  kills  no  be{>s.  why  not  go  the 
whole  figure  and  have  the  frain(>s  come  Together 
ever\ w  liere  excepT  ThaT  |)ai't  of  the  top-bars 
w  hich  is  diiMH-tly  over  the  comb?  That  would 
allow  no  bees  To  gcT  on  the  ouTside  part  of  the 
frames  unless  they  entered  at  The  bottom  of  the 
frame-ends.    In  that  case  it  seems  to  me  there 
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would  be  no  glue  on  the  outside  of  the  frames 
unless  at  the  bottom  of  the  end- bars. 

On  page  87.  G.  F.  Robbins  asks  that  there  b- 
only  of  an  inch  play  between  the  end-bars 
and  the  (muI  of  the  hiv('>.  and  E.  R.  replies.  "No. 
it  would  not  do  to  leave  the  usual  ^4  inch  be- 
tween the  clos  'd  ends  anil  the  end  of  the  hive."" 
You  nuiy  be  right,  but  please  tell  us  why.  "With 
any  thing  less  than  ^4  incli  you  can  count  foi-  a 
certainty  on  having  tlie  lower  ends  of  the  end- 
bars  thoroughly  srlued  to  the  hive. 

In  days  gon"  by.  the  insu])erabh^  objection 
supposed  t  )  n  '  airainst  fixed  distance  \\  as  that 
combs  w  T.'  not  all  alike,  and  rix-tl  di-ianci'S 
would  thoroughly  prevent  interchana-ina-.  A. 
E.  Wojdwai'd  bi-ings  up  the  saiie-  o'lj-'ction  as 
the  result  of  experience  (page '.I'll.  I  must  con- 
fess I  don't  now  b'dieve  th-T  "-^  much  in  it. 
How  much  advantage  do  tlu^  loos"  hanging 
frames  realh  have?  How  mttch  difference  do 
we  make  for  inequalities  of  combs';'  I  must 
own  that  I  don't  ijay  any  att-Mitiou  to  tliem.  and 
I  doubt  whether  others  do.  I  try  to  s|iace  the 
top-bai'S  equally:  and  if  I  succeed  p'/rf 'Ctlv  in 
mv  endvavor.  tlv-y  are  spaced  in-'^cisely  as  rhey 
would  b"  with  Hoffman  or  closed  frames.  The 
only  difference  would  be.  tliat.  with  snob  frames. 
I  could  do  easily  and  quickly  what  I  can  do 
onlv  imperfectly  with  loose  frames,  even  after 
spending  nuich  time  at  it.         C.  C.  Millee. 

Marengo.  111. 

[Well,  doctor.  I  h-dve  been  studying  youi'  hive 
pretty  car'^ully.  and  for  tlie  lif'-  (-)f  me  I  can  not 
tell  wheth:^r  you  ar"  in  -aniH-t  or  ^^dl•nher  you 
half  mean  what  you  >av.  Tle^r^^  are  <onv:'  good 
things  about  your  hive,  foijling  or  ijo  fooling. 
I  know  it  i-  cruel  to  say  -0.  but  this  ntethod  of 
plugging  u])  [he  siiac'-s  l3i-t\\''-en  the  toi:)-bars 
with  ■-uitabl-  sticks  wa'^  sugg--ted  hv  some 
brotlier  a  y^ar  or  two  ago  in  Gleaxix(t^:  ana. 
if  I  rememi:)er  corn-ctly.  h'-'  lias  pm  ihc  thing  in 
practice,  and  says  it  is  all  O.  K.  But.  doctor, 
there  is  a  better  way  than  that.  Throv\-  away 
the  sticks,  and  lay  an  enamel  cloth  on  the 
frames,  and  the  bees  will  seal  it  down  tight,  and 
yott  will  have  your  d"-ad-air  spaces  and  all — see? 

Tlie  reason  we  do  not  want  a  bee-space  back 
of  the  closed  ends.  or.  I'athei'.  bet\\'een  the  closed 
ends  and  the  end  of  the  hive,  is  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  getting  hchind  and  propolizing  in  the 
cracks  on  the  h'ld^  of  the  uin'iglits.  etc.  Yoti 
see.  if  these  ttprights  are  thick  enottgh  to  fill  up 
this  space,  and  yet  leave  sufficient  play  to  be 
readily  removable,  the  bees  can  |)ropolize  them 
where  they  come  in  contact  on  tltc  inside  on/)/, 
and  you  will  see  this  would  malve  quite  a  diff^-r- 
ence  in  their  mobility. 

As  to  Hxed  frames  not  being  interchangeable, 
there  are  only  two  that  I  know  of  who  have 
urged  this  as  an  objection.  I  questioned  very 
closely  the  York  ."^tate  bee-keepers — prominent- 
ly. El'wood  and  Lloffman — on  this  very  point: 
viz..  whether  hxed  distances  prevent  the  frames 
from  being  alternated  or  interchanged  from 
one  part  of  the  brood-nest  to  the  other.  They 
hardly  knew  what  I  meant:  and  when  I  ques- 
tioned thein  further  they  said  tliey  had  experi- 
enced no  sucli  trouble.  Glosed-end  frames  on 
the  Quinby  plan  will  not  kill  bees — in  fact,  not 
as  much  so  as  ordinary  loose  hanging  frames  in 
wood  rabbets.  I  know  some  of  yott  will  be 
somewhat  surprised,  but  nevertheless  this  is  a 
fact.  Mr.  El  wood  will  shortly  explain  /'•/()/  this 
is  so.  in  an  article,  and  so  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain. 

With  the  Hoffman  frames  there  will  be  killing 
of  bees  if  there  be  careless  or  unskillful  han- 
dling. But  Mr.  H.  himself  avoids  the  trouble, 
and  I  think  the  rest  of  us  can.  You  know  that, 
when  we  put  a  flat  cover  on  a  hive,  we  kill  bees 
if  we  set  it  flat  down  on  the  square  edges  of  the 


hive:  but  with  a  sZidi/ig  motion,  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  use  that  cover,  tliere  is  not  the 
least  excuse  for  killing  bees:  and  the  same 
thing  is  true,  to  a  vei-v  great  extent,  in  handling 
the  Hoffman  frame.]'  E.  R.  R. 


REVERSIBLE  EXTRACTOR. 

ANOTHKH  MACHINE. 

As  i)ei-  request.  I  send  you  a  photograph 
showing  my  imiu'ON  ement  in  automatic  reversi- 
bli'  honey-(^\tractors.  taken  from  a  rough  mod- 
el of  my  ow  n  con-iruction.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tlie  mechanism  is -ncn  that  reversing  the  mo- 
tion will  rev«'i-e  all  the  comb-baskets,  with 
positive  a:tion.  Tim  comb-baskets  stand  and 
reverse  on  a  pi\"ot  at  the  c^niter  of  their  bottom 
end.  till'  top  i-nd  hr^ins  held  in  position  and  re- 
versed liy  jiicrai  ring-  liavins  cogs  half  way  or 
more  011  and  arniujil  r ii'-ir '.niti-r  surface.  Mitli 
larffe  or  stc);.)  c.'g-  at  i-aeli  terminus  of  cogs. 
The  rings  ha\'e  a  rl  iiiiTi'  aii  tli"  way  around 
from  tin/  Viase  of  tie^  r'j.:-  ..h  iwnward.  Avhkdi 
work  against  anti-inet'on  r<.'lle!-s.  as  at  F  on 
The  end'  of  the  arm>  wlii,'..  hold  th-  rings  in 
po-ition.  The  rinses  are  s,.,  lavd  to  thr-  comb- 
baskets  in  such  a  way  as  nu[  10  interf-re  with 
this  flange  working  on  the  guide. 


I.AWS0X"S  UEVEFvSIBLE  EXTEACTOE. 


The  cog  p)inion->  are  fastened  together  and 
driven  bv  th(-  be\'elea  wIiim-I  from  the  crank, 
and  revolve  looselvon  the  shaft — tin-  lower  one. 
or  spur  pinii_m.  wording  in  tlie  cogs  of  the  rings, 
and.  Mdien  m  contact  with  the  larse  or  stop 
cogs.  S(^t  tlie  extractor  in  motion.  The  comb- 
baskets  with  rings  can  be  instantly  removed 
from  the  machine  for  cleaning,  and  just  as 
quickly  returned  to  position.  The  brake  A  is 
very  powerful,  and  will  stop  tlie  machine  al- 
most instantly.  It  is  comiiosed  of  a  drum  se- 
cured ti)  tlie  tijp  of  the  main  shaft,  and  encir- 
cled witli  a  strap  secured  to  the  cross-bar,  and 
tightened  with  a  lever. 

This  macliine  is  not  mere  fancy  theory,  as  I 
have  done  all  my  extracting  the  past  season 
with  one  of  aliout  the  same  construction,  and  I 
can  truly  say  it  gave  me  entire  satisfaction, 
and.  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  extractor  of 
the  ftiture.  Aeeex  J.  Lawsqx. 

Brighton.  Ont..  Feb.  3. 

[We  at  first  did  not  see  how  the  rings  at  the 
top  of  the  basket  were  held  in  position  so  as  to 
mesh  into  the  gear  of  the  driving-shaft:  but  we 
notice  the  little  rollei-s  you  speak  of  as  F  in  the 
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cm.  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  hold  the 
rings  in  position.  Your  extractor  offers  facili- 
ties for  putting  in  and  tak'ing  ont  the  combs, 
and  t!ic  action  of  the  i'cn cising  wonld  be  posi- 
tive and  certain.  The  ('xn-actoi' \\  ill  work,  no 
doubt:  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  expense 
of  mannfactui-e  worild  preclmie  its  genei'al  use 
among  bee-keepei's.  So  much  gearing  is  ex- 
pensive ;  and.  b(!sides.  the  can  will  be  large.] 


WAX  SECEETION. 


DO  CIRCUMSrAXCES  OR  THE  BEES  GOVERX  THE 
SECRKTIOX  OF  WAX  SCAEES?  ARE  THEY 
EVER  WASTED? 

Many  writers  for  our  bee-jonrnals,  and  some 
of  them  our  most  cautious  and  able  bee-keep- 
ers, take  the  position  that  bees  have  to  secrete 
wax,  and  that  if  comb  or  foundation  is  used  the 
wax  is  lost.  But.  is  it  true  that  bees  have  to 
secrete  wax?  I  greatly  doubt  it.  Nature  has 
not  arranged  things  that  way.  The  cow  se- 
cretes milk  when  there  is  a  young  calf  that 
must  have  milk.  When  the  bees  need  wax  to 
form  comb,  then  we  find  wax  scales  in  the  w^ax- 
pockets,  otherwise  we  do  not  find  them.  I  feel 
quite  certain  of  this.  I  have  hived  swarms  on 
combs,  on  foundation,  and  on  frames  with  nei- 
ther comb  nor  foundation.  In  the  first  two 
cases  the  bees  would  be  very  active,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  wax  scales. 
In  the  other  case,  most  of  the  bees  were  very 
quiet,  and  almost  every  one  would  have  wax 
scales  in  the  wax-pockets.  Even  those  flying 
out  would  show  the  scales.  Now,  if,  as  some 
contend,  the  bees  in  the  first  cases  had  to,  and 
did,  secrete  the  wax,  where  were  the  scales?  I 
could  find  no  signs  of  them,  and  do  not  believe 
they  had  any  existence.  In  case  of  using  foun- 
dation in  brood-chamber  and  in  supers,  I  have 
often  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  bee  with 
the  wax  scales  to  show  my  class:  but,  once 
hive  a  swarm  in  an  entirely  empty  hive,  and 
how  soon  we  could  find  the  scales  I  Indeed,  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  bee  without  them.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  just  how  the  bees  regulate  this 
matter.  I  have  thought  it  was  through  activi- 
ty. If  very  active,  no  scales  are  secreted;  if 
quiet,  or  active  to  only  a  limited  extent,  then 
wax  secretion  was  active.  When  we  work 
mares  hard,  the  young  foals  get  too  little 
milk.  The  mares  can  not  secrete  a  full  supply 
of  milk,  and  work  hard  at  the  same  time.  Is  it 
not  quite  possible  that  the  same  is  true  of  bees? 
When  they  need  comb,  they  hang  quiet  in 
graceful  festoons  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
wax  secretion  goes  on  rapidly :  and  the  materi- 
al for  the  beautiful  combs  is  abitndant.  When 
no  comb  is  needed,  true  to  their  instinct  they 
hie  forth  to  gather  sweet,  and  wax  secretion  is 
nearly  or  quite  suspended.  This  hypothesis  is 
not  without  support  from  analogy.  The  wax  is 
much  like  our  fat  or  adipose  tissue.  We  know 
that  it  is  the  sedentary  men  that  become  ro- 
tund, while  our  Cassiuses — tiie  lean  and  hungry 
men — are  generally  active.  This  fact  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  it  is  wise  and  profitable 
to  buy  and  use  foundation.  Wliether  founda- 
tion is  profitable  or  not,  must  be  determined  by 
actual  trial;  but  that  we  should  desist  from  its 
use  to  save  wax  scales  that  else  will  be  secret- 
ed and  lost,  I  think  is  not  proved.  I  think  a 
little  close  observation  will  convince  any  one 
that  bees  secrete  wax  only  wIkmi,  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  liive,  they  need  it.        A,  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

[Friend  C.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  brought 
up  just  this  point.  I  once  thought  just  as 
you  state  it;  but  other  things  have  tended  to 
change  my  opinion  somewhat.   For  instance, 


where  we  feed  a  colony  of  bees  tremendously 
with  sugar  syi-up,  if  feeding  is  kept  up  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  days  wax  scales  will  form 
in  gicat  numbers;  and  if  they  ai'e  not  permitted 
to  build  comb,  these  ])eautiful  pearly  scales  of 
wax  will  fall  on  the  bottom -board  in  great 
quantities.  You  know  I  once  fed  a  single  colo- 
ny all  the  syrup  that  a  bai'rel  of  sugar  would 
make:  as  I  wanted  them  to  fill  and  seal  over 
some  combs  to  give  to  other  colonies,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  build  comb  at  all,  except  cap- 
ping cells.  Well,  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
so  much  syi'up  was  consumed  in  the  secretion 
of  wax— wax  that  fell  to  the  bottom -board— a 
good  deal  of  it  in  the  form  of  wax  scales.  In 
hiving  new  swarms  on  a  full  set  of  finished 
combs  (or  two  full  sets,  if  you  choose)  we  did 
not  find  very  many  scales  on  the  bottom:  but 
the  bees  filled  up  all  the  cornei'S.  and  built  bits 
of  wax  all  through  the  corners  and  crannies  of 
the  hives,  and  put  considerable  quantities  of 
wax  on  the  top  of  the  frames.  As  this  matter 
is  one  of  great  importance,  I  hope  that  we  may 
have  more  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Al- 
though we  have  foundation  to  sell,  my  opinion 
is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time.  that,  where 
the  brood-combs  and  honey-boxes  are  all  filled 
with  foundation,  more  or  less  wax  is  lost.  I 
hope  you  are  right,  but  I  fear  you  are  not 
w^holly  so  in  your  conclusions.]  A.  I.  R. 


KAMBLE  NO.  39. 


IX   MASSACHUSETTS  AXD  COXXECTICrT. 


After  a  few  changes  on  the  many  lines  of 
railroad  in  this  portion  of  Massachusetts  I  ar- 
rived in  Georgetown  just  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  falling.  Here  I  met  an  ex-pastor  of 
our  little  Congregational  church  at  home,  and 
who  had  given  us  the  words  of  life  for  several 
years.  This  brother  was  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  our  home  prosperity.  The  doubling  of 
our  church-membership  through  a  long-hoped- 
for  and  prayed-for  revival,  and  the  building  of 
a  beautiful  new  church,  were  all  precious 
things  fo]-  him.  to  hear.  Our  talk  was  necessari- 
ly brief  upon  bee-matters,  as  the  only  acquain- 
tance our  friend  had  with  bees  was  through  a 


THE  SCOTCHMAN   AXD  HIS  SMOKER. 

brother-minister  who  had  lately  taken  up  bee- 
keeping as  a  recreation:  and  my  clerical  friend 
was  quite  elated  over  the  fact  that  this  brother, 
after  studying  up  on  bee-matters,  went  out 
among  the  farmer  bee-keepers  and  told  them 
more  about  bees  than  they  ever  knew  before. 
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"Why."  said  he.  "it  is  astonishing  how  igno- 
rant some  people  are  of  the  common  every-day 
companions  of  their  lives.  To  illustrate,"  said 
he,  "a  Scotchman  in  a  remote  county  had 
never  heard  of  a  smoker,  and  to  subdue  l)ees  he 
carried  a  liillct  of  wool  from  the  sto^•e  with  tlie 
tongs,  and  \\"aftt'd  it  o\'er  The  hive:  and  he  Ix'- 
lieved  that  cacli  drone  laid  an  egg,  and  then  >at 
on  it  till  it  hatclied  I""  The  idea  was  somcw  liat 
peculiar,  but  as  I  had  conu^  across  such  an  idea 
before  in  my  ti'avels.  I  was  not  over  and  above 
surpris  d  at  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  talk 
with  this  clerical  friend,  for  his  moments  of  con- 
verse weje  packed  w  ith  valuable  information. 

But.  again  the  feet  of  the  Rambler  sought 
pastures  new:  and  as  the  shades  of  another 
night  envelo]_)ed  the  earth  luMs  as  over  100  miles 
away,  and  in  the  land  of  steady  habits  and 
— wooden  nuimegsl  The  town  of  Souihington. 
Ct.,  charmed  me  foj'  t\\  o  days.  Several  years 
ago  I  visited  this  town  and  found  it  a  growing 
manufacturing  village.  This  time  it  had  been 
incorporated  into  a  borough,  and  the  reason  for 
its  growth  I  could  i-eadily  comprehend,  as  I  fre- 
quently stumbled  through  a  shoal  of  baby-car- 
riages.' I  have  no  doubt  this  will  soon  be  a 
large  city. 


JOSHl'A  BILLS  AND  HIS  APIARY. 

In  this  lively  borough  I  found  a  live  bee-man. 
Mr.  Joshua  Bills.  To  make  all  of  his  spare 
time  useful.  Mr.  Bills  is  proprietor  of  a  store 
for  books  and  stationery:  conducts  the  tele- 
phone office,  and  is  also  collector  of  the  water- 
tax.  He  is  connected  with  several  other  items 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr.  B.  has  a  pretty 
apiary  of  21  colonies  in  Root  and  Falconer 
chaff  hives.  The  average  honey-yield  in  this 
locality  is  about  50  lbs.  per  colony:  and  at  the 
time  of  my  call,  the  bees  were  at  work  upon  a 
flower  of  the  astei-  family.  The  home  market 
consumed  all  of  his  sui'plus.  The  aforesaid 
babies  were  rapid  consumers  of  sweets,  another 
evidence  that  Southington  is  to  be  a  large  city. 
Mr.  B.  has  but  little  competition.  His  most 
extensive  rival.  Mr.  Holt,  lives  out  several 
miles  in  the  country,  and  is  a  veritable  Hnber. 
as  he  is  a  blind  man:  but  for  all  that  he  is 
quite  successful,  being  aided,  where  eyes  are 
needed,  by  Miss  Holt. 

The  prosperity  of  Southington  is  derived  from 
iron-rolling  mills,  bolt  and  nut  shops,  manufac- 
tories of  novelties,  cutlery,  including  the  Yan- 
kee boys'  jack-knife.  Britannia  ware  of  many 
beautiful  designs,  and  common  screws.  While 
in  Providence.  M)-.  ]Miller  and  the  Rambler  were 
denied  admittance  into  the  extensive  works 
there  located:  but  hei'e.  after  passing  the  or- 
deal of  a  few  questions,  George  (that's  my 
brother-in-law  )  and  I  were  allowed  to  pass,  and 
entered  a  very  noisy  I'oom  where  over  a  hun- 
dred machines  were  working  (or.  rather,  bit- 
ing) wire  from  large  coils,  and  turning  it  out 
into  screws  of  various  sizes.  The  work  is  all 
done  by  automatic  machinery.  The  little  flat- 
headed  pieces  are  picked  up  by  steel  fingers, 
chucked,  and  the  screw-thread  cut.  They  are 
then  dropped  into  a  box  complete,  and  in  an  in- 


credibly siiort  time.  All  the  workmen  have  to 
do  is  to  change  Ijoxes  or  till  the  hoppers  when 
the  automatic  rnig<'rs  seize  the  pieces.  And 
now\^  hen  I  drive  a  sciew  home  with  the  sci'ew- 
driver.  I  think  of  tlie  wonderful  machine  that 
made  it.  and  am  thankful  for  the  genius  that 
has  given  us  so  many  useful  things  which  are 
made  so  vd\nd  and  at  such  smalT  cost.  Won- 
derful are  the  days  in  which  we  live! 

Rambler. 


THE  MILLIONAIKES  OF  AMERICA. 


ARE  OUR  RICH  MEX.  AS  A  RULE.  WICKED  MEX  ? 


Brother  Boot: — I  have  just  read  Alvin  L. 
Potter's  letter  in  Feb.  1st  Gleaxixgs:  and  I 
must  confess  that,  when  I  read  what  you  had 
to  say  in  the  December  issue.  I  felt  somewhat 
as  Mi".  Potter  has  expressed  himself:  but  char- 
ity suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;"  and  I  believe 
you  want  to  do  what  is  right:  but  it  appears  to 
me  you  are  not  posted  in  that  line:  and  Dr.  A. 
B.  Mason.  I  think,  is  a  little  off  too.  I  should 
like  to  quote  you  a  few  passages  of  Scripture: 
Psalm  37:16:  '"'A  little  that  a  righteous  man 
hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked." 
Are  not  the  rich  nearly  always  wicked  men? 
Prov.  30:8:  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches."  The  Wise  Man  thinks  it  not  best  to  be 
rich.  Dr.  Mason  does.  Solomon  says.  "  Labor 
not  to  be  rich.""— Prov.  23:4.  " Deceitfulness  of 
riches  choke  the  word."  — Mark  4:19.  "How 
hardlv  shall  thev  that  have  riches  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.""— Mark  10:23.^  Then  why 
wish  for  more  millionaires?  "Woe  unto  you 
that  are  rich."'  — Luke  6:24.  "Woe  unto  you 
lawyers  also,  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  touch  not  the 
burden  with  one  of  your  fingers"" — Luke  11:48. 
Are  not  our  legislative  halls  full  of  lawyers ? 
and  are  not  many  of  them  worth  their  millions? 
I  claim  that  no  man  has  ever  earned  an  honest 
million.  If  that  is  so.  how  is  it  possible  for  this 
country  to  prosper,  and  the  people  be  happy 
and  out  of  poverty,  when  we  have  so  many  rich 
men?  Why.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  worth  135 
millions:  W.  W.  Astor.  120:  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt.  90:  Jav  Gould.  75:  Henrv  M.  Flagler.  60: 
Charles  Pratt.  .55:  Wm.  K.  Yanderbilt.  50:  John 
H.  Flagler.  40:  Fred  W.  Yanderbilt.  George 
Yanderbilt.  William  Astor.  and  Louis  C.  Tif- 
fany, are  worth  35  millions  each:  and  I  have 
the  list  of  hundreds  more,  running  down  to 
three  millions  each.  G.  F.  Heseltox. 

Homeland,  Mo.,  Feb.  3. 

[Dear  brother,  the  figures  you  give  us.  if  they 
are  indeed  true,  seem  to  indicate,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  something  wrong.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  besides  the  good  texts  you  quote  from 
the  Scriptures,  there  is  another  one  that  says, 
"  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 
brother"s  eye.  and  considerest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye?"  Please  bear  with 
me  if  I  suggest  that  theie  is  danger — yes.  vei'v 
great  danger — of  a  bad  spiiit  getting  into  our 
hearts  also,  when  we  undertake  to  discuss  these 
matters.  When  we  get  to  feeling  bitter  and 
envious  toward  the  millionaires,  we  are  certain- 
ly in  the  wrong,  whether  they  are  or  not.  Now. 
it  seems  to  me  your  mistake  is  in  your  sireeping 
assertions.  You  claim  that  no^  man  has  ever 
earned  an  honest  million.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
dear  brother,  that  George  Muller.  one  of  the 
grandest  missionaries  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  a  home  missionary  at  that,  handles  money 
by  the  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the  Bank  of 
England  has  said,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
they  would  honor  a  draft  with  his  name  to  it, 
for  a  million  of  dollars.    Surely  you  do  not 
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moan  to  say  that  he  is  a  ^^■icked  man.  This 
vast  Slim  of  money  that  lio  controls  lias  been 
given  into  his  hands  in  answer  to  prayer,  and 
his  life  and  work  have  b(-en  before  the  world 
almost  like  a  modein  miracle.  I  admit  that 
this  is  not  quite  a  pai  allcl  case,  for  in  one  sense 
^iuller  is  a  poor  man.  lie  uses  this  property 
for  the  benefit  of  t lie  ()ri)hans  and  destitute  of 
the  great  city  of  LoikIcmi.  Xo\\\  is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  sonie  of  these  men  of  propei'ty  you 
mention  are  using  their  property  iii  a  like  way? 
Ernest  just  informs  me  tliat  onr  schools  of 
learning — our  colleges  and  seminaries — were, 
many  of  tlieiR^  founded,  and  ]\o\v  k'ept  going, 
by  our  millionaiie,-.  In  icgaid  in  your  J^il)i(^ 
texts,  if  you  will  consult  >(riir  pastor  or  our 
doctors  of  theology,  and  Wio  eommentaries. 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  woi'd  ■•ricir'in  a 
scriptural  sense  I'efers  to  those  \v\\o  h  ad  a  Hie 
ofselHshness  and  ea<e:  so  in  I'oalit >•  the  \\  (nvl 
describes  the  irnii  a  nuin  lives,  rather  tliaii  his 
standing  at  the  l.)anl{s.  We  all  respect  and 
honoi-  a  man  w  liose  \\ord  and  signatiu'e  are  as 
good  as  gold:  but  we  as  a  jjeople  do  not  respect 
nor  honor  him  who  looks  w  ith  disdain  upon  the 
work'ingnuMi  of  our  land.  (S  pecially  tliose  w  ho 
work  with  muscle  as  well  as  brain.  Let  us 
work'  and  pi'ay  that  oui'  rich  men  may  lu'conn^ 
Christians,  and  the  spii  it  of  J esus  Christ  will 
maiuigi^  the  money  mattej's. 

You  (^r.  friend  11..  in  assuming  that  money 
must  be  C(0'/!e(7  ill  order  to  i)e  lioiu'Stly  owned. 
Some  vears  agoabahewas  Ijorn  in  Hoboken. 
N.  .1..  and  he  was  worth  .*4().(J():j.00()  before  he 
could  use  a  cent.  Th.at  money  founded  the 
Ste\cns  Institute  of  Teehnology  in  Hoboken— 
one  of  the  grandest  institution^  in  this  or  any 
other  land,  (rrand  old  !*(Hei-  Cooper  w  as  worth 
millions  over  and  over:  and  yet  every  working- 
man  in  New  York  loved  him  as  be  did  liis 
fatlier.  When  he  drove  along  Ei'oadway.  by 
genei'al  consent  the  teamsters  made  ^^•ay  to  let 
the  old  philanthropist  pass  by  in  his  plain  old 
shay.  Why?  Because  h(^  gave  to  the  people 
of  the  world  the  celebrated  Cooper  Institute  in 
New  York.  wher(^  free  instruction  is  given  in 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  (reoi'ge  Peabody  gave 
817.500.000  to  the  poor  of  London,  to  imj^rove 
their  homes.  Vanderbilt  gave  half  a  million  to 
the  Fisk  University,  of  Nashville.  Tenn.  Space 
would  fail  us  if  we  were  to  tell  all  the  good 
things  that  rich  men  have  done  for  mankind. 
Certainly,  God  designs  money  to  move  in  large 
masses,  just  as  he  collects  the  w^ater  in  lakes 
and  seas.  What  would  the  world  be  if  the 
water  were  all  equally  divided  ? 

You  ask,  '•  Are  not  our  legislative  halls  full  of 
lawyers?  Perhaps  you  do  not  mean  to  I'eflecton 
the  lawyers  of  the  present  day.  The  class  in 
the  text  you  quote  certainly  does  not  mean 
lawyers  as  we  know  them  at  the  present  time. 
Please  i-emember  that  our  fathers,  sons,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  are  lawyers;  and  to  condemn 
them  in  toto  would  be  as  unjust  and  unkind  as 
to  say  that  the  grocers  of  our  land  are  all  ras- 
cals. Since  I  have  been  on  the  school-board  of 
our  town  I  have  become  acquainted  with  more 
or  less  of  our  lawyers,  because  w^e  always  find  it 
wise  to  have  at  least  one  law  yer  on  the  board: 
and  I  have  learned  to  respect  them  and  to  look 
up  to  tlunn  as  I  have  never  done  before.  As  a 
rule,  they  urge  people  not  to  go  into  law:  and 
several  times  I  have  seen  tluun  give  their  time 
gratis  to  point  out  to  farmers,  and  other  classes 
of  people  uneducated  in  law .  the  folly  and  in- 
justice of  the  thing  they  had  in  mind.  We 
know  there  are  many  of  them  who  are  not 
Christians,  and  we  lament  it;  yet  I  have  known 
even  these  to  give  advice  that  was  very  much 
in  line  with  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
pastors  of  our  chu>'ches.  If  we  have  the  I'ight 
kind  of  love  toward  our  neighbors  we  certainly 


shall  not  be  in  luiste  to  decide  they  are  rascals, 
even  if  they  do  happen  to  be  lawyers. 

Now,  deal-  friends,  had  we  not  best  let  this 
matter  drop  right  here?  I  admit  that  I  am  not 
posted,  and  that  I  am  unable  to  handle  politics 
and  tiiiance:  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  in  mv 
province  to  say  that  these  tioubles.  like  all 
others  that  threaten  our  land  of  liberty,  are  to 
be  remedied  in  the  line  of  the  text,  "Not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.''] 


THE  REASON  WHY. 


A  PLEA  FOK   THE  CKOSSWISE   E.  FRA:ME:  A 
GOOD-XATUKEl)  SCOJilXd^  OF  SUPPLY- 

■  dealers:  avant  closed- 
end  FRAMES. 

Mr.  Editor: — \Vhile  the  hive  and  fi-ame  ques- 
tion is  one  main  topic  at  present  in  Gleanings, 
and  evei  ybody  is  talking,  w  ill  you  allow  me  to 
say  my  piece,  as  I  see  y(ju  sometimes  allow  con- 
trary people  to  talk?  Why  is  it.  that,  when 
you  were  getting  up  a  new  hive  (the  Dovetail- 
ed), you  didn't  embrace  one  more  change,  and 
thii^  nuike  it  a  perfect  hive— that  is.  a  change 
in  olie  frame,  and  make  it  to  run  erosswi.se  of 
tlie  ten-irame  hi\e.  instead  of  lengthwise? 
After  testing  almost  all  of  the  sizes  and  styles 
of  frames  in  use.  and  for  many  years.  I  am  ful- 
l3'  persuaded  that  the  regtilar  ten-lVame  Lang- 
stroth  liive.  with  tie-  frann^-^  cio-sw  ise.  has 
more  good  features  than  auy  other  hi\-e  I  know 
of.  I  know.  too.  that  many  will  "kick"  at  this 
idea.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  the  stand- 
ard frame.  But,  hold!  Why  is  the  Langstroth 
the  standard  frame?  Because  it  started  tivst: 
and  after  the  patent  expired.  sui)ply-dealers 
and  hive-makers  went  to  making  and  selling 
them,  and  each  dealer  began  advertising  and 
pufling  their  superiority  over  other  makes. 
Editors  of  bee-journals  puffed  them.  AVhy? 
Because  they  were  supply-dealers,  and  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  do  so.  Bee-keepers  fell  into 
line,  and  began  buying  and  using  them.  Why? 
Because  the  bee-journals  say  they  are  the  best. 
Sooti  the  bee-keej^ers  wlio  had  never  used  any 
other  frame  began  writing  for  the  journals  on 
the  superiority  of  the  Langstroth  frame  over 
all  others;  then,  when  a  standard  frame  is 
talked  of,  it  must  be  the  Langstroth.  Why? 
Because  there  is  most  of  that  kind  in  use.  and 
all  the  HxLui'es.  such  as  supers,  foundation,  sec- 
tions, etc.,  are  for  that  sized  hive.  Why,  bless 
you,  nothing  would  have  to  be  changed  but  the 
irame,  in  length,  that's  all:  and  the  many  con- 
veniences gained  would  repay  for  doing  that. 
Some  of  the  points  gained  would  be.  no  sagging, 
no  wiring  needed,  combs  not  so  liable  to  break 
in  handling  or  exti'acting:  straight  combs; 
easier  to  contract  by  a  di\'isioii-board  for  weak 
colonies  in  spring.  With  a  division-board  in 
the  center,  it  is  in  the  best  shape  possible  for 
two  nuclei  in  a  hive.  Combs  will  not  break  in 
hauling  to  and  frotn  out-apiaries:  are  much 
nicer  and  easiei'  for  lady  bee-keepers  to  handle; 
much  better  for  starting  nuclei  with  few  bees. 
While  the  capacity  for  bees,  brood,  sections, 
and  comb  surface  will  Ix^  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  ten-frame  Langstroth.  I  use  wide  frames 
for  sections,  and  a  fi'ame  tliis  size  holds  just  six 
43^x4Jc^  sections:  or.  by  putting  two  brood- 
frames  together.  I  have  a  wide  frame,  and  it  is 
much  easi(u'  to  get  sections  out  than  if  it  were 
one  solid  wide  frame:  then,  when  it  is  empty,  I 
can  use  them  for  combs.  But  now  I  am  mak- 
ing my  frames  closed-end,  and  they  will  not  do 
for  sections. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  was  a  little  amused  when  read- 
ing your  foot-note  in  answer  to  friend  E.  J. 
Baird's  question  on  this  subject,  page  453,  18iK): 
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I  do  not  know  of  anybody  now  who  uses  them 
to  any  extent.  The  only  objection  is,  they  are 
out  of  the  beaten  track.'"  Why  are  they  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  and  not  in  general  use.  or  not 
the  standard?  Simply  because  supply-dealers 
and  bee-journals  don't  puff  them,  that's  all. 
I  can  count  at  least  ten  bee-keepers  who  do 
use  them,  and  like  them  too.  and  scores  who 
would  use  them  exclusively  if  they  were  adver- 
tised foi-  sale.  I  have  at  present  50  colonies  on 
Langstroth  combs,  and  1"25  on  the  ci-osswise 
frame.  I  know,  bv  vears  of  practice  with  both 
sizes  of  frames,  which  is  best  for  all  purposes, 
and  I  wish  you  had  introduced  your  new  hive 
with  the  crosswise  closed-end  or  Hoffman 
frame,  and  break  away  from  the  beaten  track 
for  something  better. 

This  is  an  age  of  improvements,  you  know. 
Ernest  speaks  favorably  of  Mr.  Manura's 
frames  not  sagging.  Not  half  of  the  large 
honev-producers  here  in  the  bass  wood  region  of 
Wisconsin  use  the  long  Langstroth  frame:  and 
Wisconsin,  you  know,  comes  to  the  front  in 
honev  production. 

I  could  say  much  more  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  crosswise  Langstroth  frame,  and  also  show 
indisputable  reasons  why  the  long  frame  is  not 
as  good.  1  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  only  a 
practical  bee-keeper,  and  not  a  supply-dealer  or 
hive-maker,  except  for  my  own  use.  But.  let 
us  still  be  progressive  in  hives  as  well  as  in  all 
else  pertaining  to  bee  culture. 

Orion,  Wis..  Feb.  23.  W.  T.  Stewajjt. 

[I  wish  there  were  moi'e  contrary  people  who 
would  speak  out  their  mind  as  good  naturedly 
as  you  do.  You  have  given  us  some  excellent 
reasons  why  the  L.  frame  is  the  standard:  but 
you  have  not  named  them  all.  No  doubt,  for 
your  locality  and  other  places  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, the  crosswise  L.  frame  is  better:  but  don't 
forget  that  localities  differ.  I  know,  that  is.  I 
think,  there  are  places  where  the  Quinby  frame 
gives  better  results.  I  am  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fixed  frames  are  adapted  for  most  lo- 
calities, but  there  are  some  places  whei-e  they 
would  not  answer  as  well  as  the  loose  frame. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  twaddle  about  localities 
making  a  difference  in  results:  but  when  we 
come  to  talk  about  the  size  of  frames,  there  is 
some  sense  about  it. 

Father  Langstroth.  years  ago.  experimented 
with  a  great  many  different  sizes,  and  fijially 
settled  upon  one  in  use  by  bee-keepers  general- 
ly. The  trouble  with  the  crosswise  frame  is. 
that  it  does  not  hold  comb  enough  to  suit  most 
bee-keepers.  We  want  a  comb  not  too  deep, 
but  one  that  gives  plenty  of  brood-rearing  sur- 
face, and  that  we  get  in  the  L.  size. 

With  your  ci-usswise  frame  you  are  obliged  to 
handle  13  instead  of  10,  as  iii  an  ordinary  ten- 
frame  Langstroth  body.  There  is  quite  a  little 
difference  you  see. 

One  great  reason  why  the  L.  frame  is  so  gen- 
erally accepted  is  because  it  is  a  compromise 
between  the  very  shallow  and  very  deep 
frames,  and  because,  for  most  localities  and 
most  bee-keepprs.  it  gives  good  results. 

You  overlook  one  very  important  fact.  If 
the  time  has  not  already  come  it  has  almost, 
when  over  half  of  the  hives  in  use  will  be  eight- 
frame  instead  of  ten-fi-ame:  so  that  the  eight- 
frame  people  could  not  use  the  crosswise,  even 
if  they  chose  to  do  so:  that  is.  the  cross- 
wise, if  used  at  all.  would  have  to  be  shortened 
— then  what?  there  would  be  another  frame. 

Still  another  thing:  We  have  had  scores  of 
testimonials  to  the  effect  that  bees  would  gather 
about  as  much  honey,  and  do  about  as  well  on 
the  L.  size  as  on  any  other,  and  that  with  com- 
parative tests.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules.    In  this  case.  take,  for  instance,  that  of 


the  Dadants.  Instead  of  using  a  smaller  frame 
than  the  Langstroth.  they  want  a  larger  one— 
the  Quinby.  And  they  say  they  have  made 
comparative  tests  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
the  largei'  frame.  Now  you  cull  for  a  snialler 
one.  Don't  you  think  that  the  L.  frame  is  a 
very  nice  compromise  between  the  extremes,  for 
most  people? 

Y'ou  say  no  wiring  is  needed  for  crosswise 
frames.  There  are  very  few  who  will  agree 
with  you  on  tliis  point:  that  is.  those  who  have 
tried  wiring  and  not  wiring.  A  ci'osswise  fi-ame 
needs  wiring,  else  why  do  so  many  use  wire  for 
square  frames?  It  is  true,  that  a  shoi-tcr  top- 
bar  would  be  less  liable  to  sag.  but  we  compen- 
sate for  that  in  the  longer  L.  by  making  them 
^  thick  now. 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  using  other  than 
the  L.  frames  would  be  glad  to  use  a  standard 
size  if  they  could  make  the  change  without  ex- 
pense. Why?  Because,  from  the  few  compar- 
ative tests  'they  have  made  they  get  just  as 
good  results  from  one  frame  as  another. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  you  represent 
your  own  locality.  Y'ou  want  a  smaller  frame. 
The  Dadants  represent  their  locality,  and  they 
Avant  a  larger  frame.  The  fact  can  not  be  de- 
nied, that  bee-keepers  ought  to  have  a  stan- 
dard, and  that  that  standaid  ought  to  be  the 
one  that  most  bee-keepers  will  agree  upon,  and 
that  is  the  Langstroth  frame.  The  standard 
in  England  is  the  crosswise  L..  or  very  nearly 
that:  but  that  is  not  this  country.  I  think  I 
can  join  hands  with  you  in  regard  to  the  closed - 
ends:  but  when  you  'advise  changing  the  size  of 
the  standai'd.  vou  will  encotinter  a  bigger  job 
than  vou  think  for.]  E.  R.  R, 


THE  NONPAREIL  BEE-HIVE. 

DK.  TIXIiEK  EXPLAINS  HIS  HIVE. 


The  engraving  for  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration was  made  four  years  ago.  since  which 
time  the  cover  of  the  hive  has  been  improved 
by  making  a  square  framework,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Simplicity  hive,  and  covered  witli  sheet 
roofing  steel,  made  here  in  New  Philadelphia. 
An  improved  clasp  of  malleable  iron,  similar  to 
the  Van  Deusen  clamp,  has  been  made  to  secure 


the  removable  side  of  the  section  super.  Other- 
wise, the  hive  as  now  made  is  the  same  as  the 
original.  Where  the  hive  is  to  be  set  into  a 
winter  case  in  the  fall  for  winter,  a  very  cheap 
cover  and  bottom  for  temporary  use  has  been 
devised  for  ail  increase  during  the  working  sea- 
son. In  this  locality,  and  further  south,  the 
hive  in  two  stories  will  winter  as  safely  as  in 
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box-hives,  but  at  a  loss  in  stores  sufficient  to 
pay  for  a  winter  case  in  a  few  years.  When 
the  hive  is  placed  in  the  latter,  the  safety  of 
wintering,  with  proper  care  and  good  packing, 
is  insured  in  our  longest  and  coldest  winters. 
The  results  of  wintering  in  these  hives  have 
also  shown  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  dys- 
entery when  the  two-story  hive  and  winter 
case  is  used  than  in  any  other  style  of  hive  no^^• 
made.  At  least,  several  tests  in  the  same  api- 
aries upon  the  same  stores  have  shown  complete 
immunity  from  disease  when  the  bees  in  other 
hives-  like  T-he  American,  the  Simplicity,  chaff, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  hives,  some  of  which 
were  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  the  Non- 
pareil winter  case,  either  all  died  or  wei  e  so 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  dysentery  that 
the  colonies  built  up  too  late  to  get  a  crop  of 
honey.  In  all  of  these  instances  the  great  dif- 
ference in  results  seemed  wholly  due  to  the 
greater  depth  of  the  two-story  hive,  or  to  the 
free  passageway  between  the  stories. 

THE  XONPAEEIL  BKOOD-CHAMBEK. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  hive  is  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  brood-chamber.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  is  a  very  plain  and  cheaply  made  stori- 
fying  Langstroth  brood-chamber,  with  a  quar- 
ter-inch bee-space  at  the  top  above  the  brood- 
frames,  and  an  eighth-inch  space  at  the  bottom 
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THE  NONPAREIL  BROOD-CHAMBER. 

below  the  frames.  It  contains  eight  Langstroth 
brood-frames,  notched  at  the  ends  of  the  top- 
bars,  similar  to  the  metal-cornered  Simplicity 
framfes,  the  size  being  17  inches  long  by  7  inches 
deep,  outside  measure.  The  top-bar  is  18?s 
inches  long,  %  thick,  and  one  inch  wide.  The 
end -bars  are  6%  inches  long  by  %  thick,  by 
one  inch  wide:  and  the  bottom-bar  is  17  inches 
long.  H  inch  wide,  and  ^  thick.  To  each  of 
these  frames  we  now  attach  a  spacer,  made  on 
the  principle  of  the  Van  Deusen  frame-spacers. 
They  fix  the  frames  without  destroying  the 
movable  function  of  the  Langstroth  brood- 
frames.  The  brood-chamber  is  19)4  inches  long. 
12X  inches  wide,  and  7M  inches  deep.  The  in- 
side measure  is  17><  inches  long  by  11^  wide. 

Owing  to  the  small  capacity  of  this  brood- 
chamber,  which  contains  830  square  inches  of 
brood  comb  (and  after  making  allowance  for 
bee  passageways  at  the  ends  and  bottom  of  the 
combs,  not  ordinarily  over  800  square  inches), 
it  is  impracticable  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey  without  a  queen-excluder.  The  latter  is 
the  wood-zinc  combination,  the  strips  of  zinc 
being  %  in.  wide,  and  two-rowed,  as  in  the  cut. 

The  perforations  are  about  %  inch  long,  so 
that  the  excluder  contains  about  300  of  these 
perforations,  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the 
ready  ripening  of  the  stores  in  supers.  The 
framework  of  the  exclude)-  is  made  of  half-inch 
stuff,  rabbeted  to  receive  the  slats,  which  ai'e  X 


inch  wide  by  thick.  The  queen-excluder  for 
this  hive  is  made  with  continuous  passageways; 


tinker's  PERFORATED  ZINC. 


that  is.  the  zinc  is  placed  in  the  framework  so 
as  to  come  over  the  spaces  between  the  combs. 
The  break-joint  queen-excluder  is  a  disadvan- 
tage: and  when  the  stories  of  the  hive  are  piled 
up  above  24  inches  high  it  becomes  a  serious 
disadvantage.  As  the  system  of  management 
with  the  continuous-passageway  queen-exclud- 
er almost  entirely  obviates  all  burr-combs,  it 
will  be  seen  thatthe  break-joint  queen-excluder 
can  have  no  merit  on  this  hive. 

THE  NONPAREIL  SECTION  SUPER. 

This  consists  of  a  case  with  a  removable  side, 
containing  6  wide  frames  holding  4  sections  in 
each.  The  frames  are  made  with  a  cent(n'-bar  to 
prevent  sagging,  of  the  same  sliape  as  the  sides 
of  the  open-side  sections.  The  five  separators 
are  made  of  wood,  and  perforated.  :  They  are 
thick,  and  4^  inches  wide,  and  are  placed 
loosely  in  the  case,  so  that  any  one  of  the  frames 
of  sections  can  be  taken  out.  and  the  bees  be 
readily  shaken  off.  which  can  not  be  done 
where"^the  separators  are  nailed  fast  to  th(^  wide 
frames.  As  the  separators  come  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sections  they  entirely  prevent  the 
attachment  of  the  combs  in  the  sections  to 
them.  They  are  not  only  cheaper  than  tin,  but 
are,  on  account  of  the  less  liability  to  the  at- 
tachment of  tlie  combs,  greatly  superior  to  tin. 
They  are  also,  when  sawed,  more  dui'able  than 
tin.  lasting  an  indefinite  time.  The  cut  of  sec- 
tion super  shows  the  improved  malleable-iron 
clasp. 

THE  WINTER  CASE. 

This  is  made  of  very  thin  stuff,  a  little  less 
than  x\  of  an  inch  thick',  making  the  case  very 
light  and  easy  to  handle,  weighing  not  far  from 
25  lbs.  The  sides  of  the  case  are  22  inches  long, 
and  are  nailed  to  the  framework  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  as  to  stand  upright,  making  the  case 
both  waterproof  and  very  durable.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  case  is  made  of  the  same  thin  stuff, 
as  also  a  part  of  the  cover.  The  framework  of 
the  bottom  is  3  inches  wide  by  one  inch  thick, 
the  two  side  jjieces  being  rabbeted  to  receive 
the  thin  stuff  for  the  bottom.  Two  liraces  are 
nailed  into  the  frame woik  at  the  bottom,  to 
prevent  sagging  whan  a  gi'eat  weight  of  honey 
is  in  the  hive.    The  enti'ance  is  '^k  by  11  inches. 


THE  NONPAREIL  SECTION  SUPER. 


and  is  in  a  line  with  the  bottom,  so  that  any 
refuse,  in  wintering,  may  be  I'aked  out.  How- 
evei\  we  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
as  the  bees  will  do  it  cheaper  than  we  can. 

A  block  IK  inciies  thick,  and  wide  enough  to 
support  a  q"ueen-ti-ap,  is  nailed  to  the  lower 
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framework  at  the  entrance,  and  a  portico  is 
attached  above  to  keep  off  rain  and  snow.  The 
top-frame  is  made  of  %-inch  stuff,  134  inclies 
wide.  The  cover  is  a  frame  made  of  ^-inch 
hoards.  2^  inclies  wide,  like  a  picture-fi-ame. 
and  rabbeted  on  the  inner  top  at  the  sides  to  i-e- 
ceive  the  thin  stuff  to  support  the  i-oofing  tin 
or  sheet  steel.  whiche\'er  may  be  used.  The 
size  of  the  case  is  such  that  a  sheet  of  20x28 
roofing  tin  will  c()\'er  it  and  leave  room  to  lap 
over  the  sides  so  it  may  be  securely  nailed. 
Thus  this  winter  case  combines  a  bottom  and 
cover  complete  in  itself,  and  is  i)i'efpired  with 
the  bottoin  attached  solid  to  i)revent  the  effects 
of  dam])ness  from  the  ground  and  rain,  which 
is  sure  to  affect  the  bees  more  or  less  where  the 
bottom  is  not  made  fast. 

The  maiuigement  of  this  hive  for  comb  honey 
will  be  the  subject  for  another  article. 

New  Philadelphia.  O.      Dk.  G.  L.  Tixker. 


FOTJL  BROOD. 


HOW  TO    TELL   WHETHEK    COMBS    HAVE  BEEN 
INFECTED. 


[Read  at  the  Michig-an  State  Convention  at  Detroit.] 

Though  I  discussed  the  subject  of  foul  brood  at 
our  last  annual  meeting,  I  have,  at  the  request  of 
our  secretary,  prepared  a  sort  of  supplemental 
paper  on  the  same  subject:  and.  first.  I  shall 
add  a  further  word  to  aid  in  the  identification 
of  the  malady.   Enough    has   been  written 
about  sunken  and  perforated  capping,  and  the 
color  and  viscid  cliaracter  of  the 
brood  recently  dead  of  the  disease. 
In  the  case  of  weak  colonies  general- 
ly, and  of  all  colonies  during  the 
breeding  season,  some  of  these  indi- 
cations will  be  found  if  the  disease 
is  present,  and  will  furnish  certain 
means  of  a  correct  diagnosis;  but  it 
is  to  be  noted  that,  after  the  breed- 
ing season  is  well  over,  a  strong  col- 
ony, though  badly  diseased,  exhibits 
none  of  these  indications.    The  cap- 
pings,  if  ever  present,  are  all  nicely 
cleared  away,  and  the  dead  brood  is 
entirely  dried  up — mere  scales,  al- 
most of  the  color  of  the  comb  itself, 
lying  fast  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
cell,  and  drawn  back  more  or  less 
from  the  opening.   I  have  samples 
of  affected  comb  with  me,  one  of 
which  illustrates  this  point,  though 
the  sample  is  hardly  a  fair  one,  as 
the  scales  resulting  from  the  dead 
brood  are  more  apparent  than  the^ 
usually  ai'e,  being  less  drawn  back, 
and  thicker,  and  rather  darker  than 
they  are  often  found. 

To  detect  the  disease  in  strong  col- 
onies, some  little  time  after  brood- 
rearing  has  ceased,  oijen  the  hive 
and  apply  your  nostrils  directly  to 
the  combs  as  they  hang  in  the  hive. 
If  the  disease  is  present  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  your  olfactory  organs  are  mimtzH^^  -^^^^ 


the  scales  I  have  described  are  very  evident. 
The  sample  makes  this  plainer  than  any 
amount  of  description  can  do. 

In  contending  against  the  evil  there  is  noth- 
ing so  important  as  an  active  knowledge  of  the 
sources  whence  the  danger  of  s])reading  the 
contamination  arises.  With  this  knowledge,  I 
am  convinced  there  is  little  necessity  for  fear 
that  the  disease  will  spread  to  healthy  colonies, 
if  only  the  sources  are  within  reach  of  the  api- 
arist.' If  many  wild  bees,  among  which  it  has 
a  foothold,  are  ill  the  vicinity,  it  must  become 
eradicated  thei-e  in  the  course  of  nature  before 
the  apiary  is  safe:  for  evei-y  wild  colony  affect- 
ed will,  in  time,  sui'ely  die.  and  its  honey,  if  any 
be  left,  will  be  approjiriated  by  other  bees,  and 
the  ])lague  unavoidably  disseminated.  This 
danger  can  not  well  be  guarded  against:  but 
those  at  home  may  easily  be  reditced  to  a  very 
small  figure.  They  fall  under  three  heads — 
those  fi'om  infected  honey,  from  infected  combs, 
and  from  infected  hives. " 

Under  the  head  of  hives  is  included,  of  course, 
all  paraphernalia.  I  think  the  principal  dan- 
ger from  this  source  arises  fi'om  infected  honey 
which  may  have  been  left  on  the  parts  of  the 
hive  by  daubing  or  otherwise.  No  bee  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  them:  and.  as  soon  as  it  may 
be  safely  done,  they  should  be  boiled  in  water, 
scorched  with  flame,  or  burned  .  up.  Either 
method  is  effective.  Infected  combs  are  dan- 
gerous, not  only  from  the  honey,  but  also  from 
the  dead  brood  which  they  contain.  Every 
dead  larva  is  a  bundle  of  seeds:  and  when 
moistened  by  honey,  new  brood,  or  otherwise, 
thcv  are  released,  and  carrv  death  wherever 


sensitive,  you  will  detect  an  odor 
more  or  less  strong,  which  may  be 
described  by  the  term  "old."  But 
not  many,  at  least  at  first,  could  say 
by  this  test  with  any  degree  of  certainty  wheth- 
er the  colony  were  diseased  or  not.  It  is  to  be 
taken  only  as  an  indication. 

Now  take  out  three  or  four  combs,  one  by  one, 
from  near  the  center  of  the  brood -nest,  and 
hold  each  with  the  bottom-bar  from  you,  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  until  the  light  strikes  well 
into  the  lower  side  of  the  cells,  when,  if  affected. 


FOUL  BROOD  SCALES  IN  COMB,  MAGNIFIED  FIVE  TIMES. 


they  go.  Such  combs  are  safely  rendered  innoc- 
uous by  fire  or  boiling  only.  The  extremest 
caution  in  changing  combs  from  one  colony  to 
another  should  always  be  observed.  There  is 
no  more  certain  and  rapid  way  of  propagating 
the  malady.  Infected  honey  itself,  however,  is 
the  chief  medium  by  which  foul  brood  is  dis- 
seminated, and  so  it  is  the  principal  source  of 
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danger.  The  bees  are  sure  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease thereby,  whether  they  obtain  it  by  deliber- 
ate feeding  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist,  or  by  gath- 
ering up  what  is  carelessly  allowed  to  drip  and 
to  be  left  exposed  about  the  apiary  or  by  rob- 
bing. When  once  pointed  out,  every  bee-keep- 
er should  be  able  to  guard  against  the  danger 
arising  from  the  feeding  and  the  drip])ing  of 
honey;  but  to  secure  protection  against  rob- 
bing, extraordinary  care  is  often  rFquired.  If 
bees  were  deprived  of  their  disposition  to  rob, 
foul  brood  would  soon  be  eradicated.  This  can 
not  be  done.  Indeed,  to  one  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  plague,  this  disposition  seems  to 
be  increased  thereby.  The  more  powei'ful  na- 
tions of  Europe  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  Turk 
as  the  "  sick  man,"  waiting  for  occasion  when 
they  may  profit  by  his  dissolution.  The  bees 
emulate  the  example  of  the  nations.  As  soon 
as  they  catch  the  odor  of  the  disease  issuing 
from  a^  hive,  they  promptly  label  it  "  the  sick 
man."  and  eagerly  watch  and  wait;  and  at 
length,  unlike  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  rest,  in- 
stead of  holding  each  in  check,  they  all  turn  in 
at  the  nick  of  time  to  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and,  like  many  a  human  individual 
and  nation,  find  the  seeds  of  death  wrapped  up 
in  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 

From  infected  colonies  that  are  reasonably 
strong  and  in  good  heart,  with  sound  hives 
having  moderate  entrances,  I  should  not  ap- 
prehend immediate  danger,  but  I  would  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  the  impending  decline.  It  be- 
hooves him  whose  bees  are  infected,  whether 
or  not  he  obeys  the  general  injunction,  Keep 
all  colonies  strong,"  to  be  instant  in  his  efforts 
to  keep  all  diseased  colonies  strong.  No  one 
will  understand  me  to  advise  building  up  such 
colonies.  I  mean,  only,  that  no  weak  one  in  a 
diseased  condition  should  be  tolerated  for  a 
day;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ad- 
vice will  be  seldom  applicable;  for  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  apiarist  to  banish  the  disease 
by  the  most  effectual  method,  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

I  hardly  need  add,  that  the  taking  of  bees 
from  a  diseased  colony,  and  adding  them  to  a 
healthy  one,  would  as  certainly  convey  the 
disease  in  the  honey  carried  as  though  it  were 
brought  by  robbers. 

I  shall  close  here,  for  I  am  sure  that,  if  due 
and  timely  heed  be  paid  to  the  directions  given 
herein,  and  in  my  paper  of  a  year  ago.  no  one 
need  be  greatly  alarmed  nor  very  sei-iously 
damaged  by  foul  brood;  and  I  only  hope  that 
none  of  you  may  ever  need  even  to  call  them 
into  exercise.  R.  L.  Taylok. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Mar,,  1891. 

[I  have  carefully  read  your  paper,  friend  T.. 
and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  given  on  the  subject.  Your  method  of 
diagnosing  diseased  colonies  after  brood  is 
hatched  out,  and  combs  have,  after  a  fashion, 
been  cleaned  u]),  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
one;  and  although  I  have  read  a  good  deal  of 
foul-brood  literature,  I  believe  you  are  the 
first  one  to  give  it.  The  sample  comb  that  you 
gave  at  the  convention  \\'as  forwarded  to  us, 
and  I  exhibited  the  same  in  person  to  our  artist, 
showing  him  th(>  scales  and  what  we  wanted  il- 
lustrated. After  examining  it  he  answered  that 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  illustrate.  Then  I  said, 
"  Enlarge  the  cli'awing  live  times.  This  is  such 
an  imi)ortant  matter  that  \\v  want  ex'ei-ybody 
to  se(>  it."  He  did  so.  and  I  am  glad  to  i)i'eseiit 
the  result  above.  The  scaly  appearance  around 
the  edges  of  the  cells  is  perhaps  a  little  exag- 
gerated, but  this  A\as  necessary  in  order  to 
show  them.  That  you  may  understand  it  bet- 
ter, I  will  say  that  the  ])iece  of  comb  was  stood 
on  end,  and  a  knife  sliced  right  through  three 


or  four  of  the  cells,  longitudinally.  The  other 
row  of  cells  is  shown  just  back.  A  few  scales 
are  seen  at  the  bottom,  but  more  of  them  are 
attached  around  the  edges,  and  that  side  or 
sides  of  the  cell  which  are  the  bottom  when  in 
the  hive.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  friend  Tay- 
lor tell  us  how  near  the  engraving  does  justice 
to  the  thing  itself. 

Your  methods  or  precautions  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  are  excellent,  all  of 
which  we  have  tried.  We  can  not  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  being  careful. 

Perhaps  some  may  wish  to  know,  in  this  con- 
nection, what  INIr.  Taylor's  method  of  cure  is. 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  one  we  give  in  the 
ABC  book;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  just  the 
same,  because  we  followed  Mr.  Taylor.] 

E.  R.  R. 


THAT  TRADE -MARK. 


MR.  HEDDON  ARGUES  FOR  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT 
IN  THE  bee-keepers'  UNION. 


On  page  143  I  see  you  quote  the  words  of  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Amerimn  Bee  Jour- 
nal; and  in  your  foot-note  on  the  next  page 
you  say  that some  of  the  points  are  well  ta- 
ken;" but  some  way  I  fail  to  find  much  argu- 
ment in  the  quotation.  In  the  first  place.  "  Bro. 
Heddon"  has  never  been  "  enthusiastic "  nor 
has  he  yet  "  waxed  eloquent "  over  the  trade- 
mark scheme,  but  has  said  from  tli(^  beginning 
that  it  was  only  a  snap  idea  gathered  in  a  mo- 
ment's time  at  the  late  Detroit  State  conven- 
tion. You  were  there,  I  believe,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  will  recollect  that,  at  the  outset,  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  consumers  of  honey  had  full 
faith  in  the  purity  of  goods  straight  from  the 
hands  of  producers.  I  think  few  will  deny  the 
prevalence  of  such  an  opinion.  Well,  as  pro- 
ducers have,  in  the  ]jast,  placed  lots  of  poor 
honey  upon  the  market,  and  surely  as  much 
adulterated  as  they  ever  will,  that  washes 
away  that  point  presented  by  Anonymous.  The 
Union  will  not  warrant  any  thing,  neither  need 
it;  for  already  has  the  public  full  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  all  honey  put  up  by  producers. 
The  object  of  the  trade-mark  is  to  let  the  whole 
public  know  at  all  times  just  how  to  quickly 
determine  which  is  from  the  producei".  Mr.  A. 
can  not  see  how  a  trade-mai'k  caii  be  obtained 
f]"om  the  government,  for  the  Union.  Well, 
your  gentle  subscriber  can  see.  as  well  as  he 
can  see  some  other  things  connected  with  ])at- 
ent  laws  and  rulings,  which  many  othei-s  can't 
get  even  a  glimmer  of.  The  manager  can  get  a 
trade-mark  of  a  30-years'  longevity  for  MQ.  and 
then  make  out  an  individual  rigiit  to  any  one 
he  pleases.  This  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  one  cent  per  person.  I  wish  our 
friend  A.  would  tell  us  how  the  ti'ade-mark 
scheme  can  hurt  the  Union  "  awfully:"  that  is 
what  I  can't  see.  Will  A.  be  as  kind  to  mo  as  I 
have  been  to  him,  and  (Milighten  m(>  ?  If  the 
Union  doesn't  handle  the  trade-nuirk  scheme. 
^^■ho  ^^■il^?  Only  some  oi'ganization  of  actual 
honey  -  pioducers  can  atford  to  give  a  great 
number  of  bee-keepers  such  a?i  adx'antage,  at 
cost.  Already  the  nuinac:ei  of  the  Union  has  to 
be  on  tlu'  alert  to  delect  any  attem])t  on  the 
])art  of  any  bee-keei)ei'  to  creep  silly  into  the 
Union  for  its  protection  after  ])ers(^cuti()n  has 
alr(>ady  begun.  It  will  be  just  as  easy — yes, 
mucli  easier,  to  Ivcep  out  of  the  Union,  or  keei> 
the  trade-niaiiv"  out  of  the  hands  of  a  city  pack- 
ei'  of  hoii(\v  \vho  happens  to  import  a  M  as|)-nest 
inio  Ills  gai'i'(>L  in  oi-der  to  be  classed  as  a  honey- 
pioducer.  It  will  be  much  easier  than  to  pre- 
vent or  detect  i)erjury  when  a  witness  has  ta- 
k(Mi  an  oath  which  gives  his  statements  a  liun- 
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drod-fold  woiglit.  I  think  wo  sliall  have  litth' 
trouble  in  i)ln.gging  nj)  i ho  small  lioh'S  in  this 
dipper,  tlu^  sanio  as  liaxo  to  do  in  n"ai'ly  all 
of  th<»  atlaiis  ot  liiis  w  orld.  If  our  hasic  prin- 
ciple is  right,  our  details  can  bo  made  to  join  in 
the  success.  Are  tlu;y  V  So  far  1  dou"t  see  that 
they  ai-e  not.  Do  yon  ?  James  Heddox. 
Dow  agiac.  Mich.,  Feb.  21. 


AIR-CHAMEEES  VS.  CHAFF  PACKING. 


,S.  A.  .SHUCK   DtX'IDES   IX   FAVOK   OF   THE  AIK- 
CIIA>n!KK. 

Considei'able  is  being  said  about  "dead-air 
chambers'"  in  double-w  ailed  hiv(\s.  as  against 
chalf  pack'ing.  The  (jU(>stion  ai'isos.  '•^^'llalis 
known  as  ro  ilic  i!  i  iTcronce  liotwcou  hives  with 
double  \\  all>  packed  with  chalf  or  oilier  light 
niatorial.  and  tlioso  w  ith  doul)lo  wa lis  and  no 
])ack'ing?"" 

Without  calling  in  qut'stion  the  views  set 
forih  l;)y  other  wi'itors  on  this  nuitter.  1  wish  to 
pi'e:-(Mit  a  few  thoughts  w  hich  1  believe  have 
not  been  set  foj-tli  boi-clolor.,'.  in  the  lirst 
place.  1  wish  to  conii-ast  aii'-clunnbicjs  with 
those  i.)ackrd  with  S(.)iiio  li.o-in;  nuitci-ial.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  those  m  Iio  ha\'c  acquainted 
tlKMuseh'es  with  the  action  of  cold  and  heat 
when  a  Implied  to  air.  that  heated  air  rises  up. 
and  chilled  oi'  cold  air  settles  dow  n.  A  mo- 
uient"s tlionght  iii  this  ciirection  will  show  tliat. 
as  soon  as  the  teni i)e)-aturo  outside  of  hives 
containing  the  so-call<<l  dead-air  chambers  be- 
comes colder  than  tluit  on  the  inside  of  the 
hives,  the  air  in  the  chambers  becomes  active, 
and  can  not  be  said  to  be  dead.  As  the  outer 
walls  of  the  hives  become  chilled,  the^Mn  turn 
chili  the  atmosphei-e  adjacent  to  them  on  the 
inside  of  the  air-cham.bers.  This  chilled  ai-r 
'settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  chambers.  \x'hile  that 
near  the  inner  walls  of  the  hives,  being  warm- 
er, rises  up  to  the  top  of  the  chambers,  thus 
starting  a  circuitous  motion,  which  is  continu- 
ed as  long  as  there  is  a  difference  betNN  een  the 
temperature  outside  of  the  hives  and  that  with- 
in the  hives.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if  these 
chambers  were  filled  with  some  light  matei'ial, 
snch  as  chaf¥,  this  circuitous  action  of  the  air  in 
these  chambers  is  prevented,  the  process  of 
cooling  is  retarded,  and  the  protection  afforded 
the  bees  in  any  hive  is  in  proportion  to  the 
retarding  of  this  cooling  process. 

No  little  stress  is  being  placed  upon  the  sn- 
periority  of  air-chambers  over  chaff  packing, 
by  some  writers,  while  it  is  conceded  by  many 
practical  bee-keepers  that  bees  can  be'packed 
too  warmly,  even  during  our  most  severe  win- 
ters: while  it  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
large  air-chambers  are  not  beneticial.  As  proof 
of  the  foregoing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
that  honse-apiaries  have  proven  to  be  the  poor- 
est of  winter  repositories  for  bees,  when  no  fur- 
ther protection  is  afforded  than  that  of  the 
building  and  the  hives.  But  where  the  hives 
are  thorotighly  and  cai'efully  packed  in  dry 
chaff,  bees  winter  as  well,  perhaps,  in  house- 
apiai'ies  as  anywhere. 

While  it  is  easily  shown  that  chaff  packing 
affords  greater  protection  to  the  bees,  there  are 
■other  facts  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Hundreds  of  bee-keepers  have  learned  that  the 
•effect  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  hives 
is  as  beneficial  to  the  inmates  as  it  is  to  our  cat- 
tle, hogs,  sheep,  horses,  etc.  Hence,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  the  chaff  packing  is  a  protec- 
tion by  retarding  the  cooling  process,  it  also  be- 
comes a  hindrance  in  the  process  of  warming 
up  the  hives  and  their  inmates.  If  the  hives 
were  packed  full  of  bees  during  all  severe 
weather,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  direct 


rays  of  the  sun  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and 
those  afforded  by  the  chaff  packing  would  be 
proportionately  increased,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion gi\'en  to  Ihe  inner  walls  of  tlu'  hivos.  But, 
on  the  coutrar\'.  the  hivos  ai'(^  usually  less  than 
half  full  of  bees:  and,  not  only  this,  the  en- 
ti-ances  being  op(m  they  permit  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  hives  to  become  nearly  as  cold  as 
the  otitside  atmosphere.  Owing  to  these  condi- 
tions tlio  di1i'oi'cnc(^  between  tne  protection  af- 
forded by  chalf  packing  and  air-chambers  is  so 
slight  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  observe  its 
effects  upon  tlu'  boos. 

There  is  still  another  difficulty  encountorod 
in  chaff  packing — that  of  keeping  thochaff  per- 
fectly dry.  If  the  chaff  becomes  damp  it  is 
more  detriment  than  good:  and  tiio  injury  re- 
sulting from  moisture  in  tliis  cliati'  packing  is 
just  in  i)i-oi)oriion  to  the  degree  ei'  dampnc^ss 
and  the  se\-eiity  of  th(>  \x-eather:  as.  the  wetter 
the  packing  and  the  cold(U'  the  weather,  the 
nearer  it  apiJioachos  tin'  condition  of  an  ice- 
chost:  and  the  longer  it  is  in  thaw  ing  out.  and 
the  less  the  intiuonco  of  the  sun's  rays  ui)on  the 
hivos.  Tuis.  I  think",  is  tlie  principal  source  of 
unsatisfactory  results  f)-om  chaff-packed  lli^•es: 
and  owing  to  th(!  dihicidty  in  preventing  mois- 
tiu'o  in  chaff  packing,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
air-chambers  will  give  us  moic  general  satis- 
faction: notwithstanding,  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  these  air-chambers  depends 
largely  upon  their  being  absolutely  tight,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  heat  except  as  it  is  driven 
through  the  inner  walls  of  the  hives  by  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  cold  on  the  outer  \valls. 

Liverpool,  111..  Feb.  9.  S.  A.  Shuck. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


SHORT  XAMES   FOR   THINGS.  ETC 


CAP-KXIFE. 

Why  not  drop  the  long  and  awkward  name, 
'"uncapping-knife."  and  adopt  filename  I  use 
for  it.  the  cap-knife?  You  are  w^elcome  to  it, 
and  why  doesn't  it  till  the  bill? 

BINDING  GLEANINGS. 

And  now  let  me  give  you  my  plan  for  binding 
Gleanings.  Get  some  of  those  T-shaped  brass 
paper-fasteners,  which  lawyers  and  others  use 
to  fasten  legal  cap  and  other  papers  together. 
Take  eight  numbers,  four  months  Gleanings, 
leaving  on  them  all  covers  and  all  advertise- 
ments. The  latter  are  often  as  valuable  as  any 
other  part.  Arrange  the  eight  numbers  care- 
fully, in  nice  even  shape,  and,  with  an  awl, 
punch  three  holes  in  the  proper  places— one  in 
the  center  and  one  near  each  end.  Now  drive  a 
T  through  each,  having  the  point  come  through 
into  a  gimlet-hole  or  other  small  hole  in  the 
bench,  or  in  a  board.  Then  turn  the  volume 
over  and  clip  off  the  shaip  points  of  the  T  with 
cutting-pliers  or  shears.  Turn  down  and  then 
hammer  down  the  points  of  the  T  with  a  light 
hammer,  and  it  is  done.  You  now  have  a  nice 
handy  little  volume  about  the  size  of  a  copy  of 
the  Century,  and  a  year's  Gleanings  makes 
thi'ee  of  these  little  volumes,  wliich  are  much 
nicer  and  handier  than  a  year  in  one  volume. 
Bound  thus,  eleven  numbers  of  the  1890  Revieiv 
will  make  a  nice  little  volume;  and  the  num- 
bers for  1891,  and  the  Dec,  1890,  number,  will 
make  two  nice  volumes. 

CAPTIONS  AND  NAMES. 

And  now,  friend  R.,  permit  me  to  hint  to  you 
that  G.  M.  Doolittle,  Borodino,  N.  Y.,  wouldn't 
look  a  bit  worse  If  placed  just  under  the  cap- 
tion than  it  does  at  the  tail  end  of  an  article. 
That  is,  I— I  mean  to  say  that  it  w^ould  look  just 
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as  well  under  the  caption.  And  if  you  would 
only  place  it  there,  you  would  confer  a  special 
favor  upon  every  busy  reader  of  Gi.eaxinos 
who  can  afford  ii)  ^^  as'to  no  precious  moments 
of  his  limited  reading-time:  and  you  would  re- 
ceive the  heartiest  tlianks  of  thousands  of  such 
busy  readers.  Also,  please  give  plenty  of  catch- 
lines.  They  are  always  helpful.  And  whatev- 
er you  have  to  leave  out.  please  don't  leave  out 
any  foot-notes.  Do  you  fully  realize  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  ablest  ai  tides, 
they  are  the  most  valuable  and  helulul  pa  it  of 
Gleanings?  And  that  is  quite  right,  for  so 
they  ought  to  be.  By  the  aid  of  caption  and 
name,  catcli-lines  and  foot-notes,  the  experienc- 
ed and  busy  apiarist  will  often  be  able  to  catch 
in  a  minute  the  gist  of  the  article,  or  be  able  to 
decide  whether  it  will  pay  to  read  the  whole  of 
it.  or  how  much  of  it  he  can  afford  to  read. 

THE  QUESTIOX-KOX. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  even 
GleaxincxS  seems  a  little  more  spicy  when  tak- 
en with  a  Straw  in  it.  J.  W.  Murkay. 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  Feb.  17. 

[The  ''cap-knife"  is  shorter  and  just  as  good. 
Accepted  usag-^,  however  (and  this  is  some- 
thing we  can't  very  well  change  if  we  would), 
compels  the  use  of  the  longer  name,  "tincap- 
ping-knife.'"J 


EVAPORATING  HONEY. 


SUN  HEAT,  A    LA    BOAKT>MAN.    WOX'T    DO,  SO 
SAYS  A  CALIFORXIAX. 


On  page  50  Mr.  Boardman  asks  whether  the 
sun  evaporator  is  not  the  secret  of  some  of  the 
California  honey  not  candying.  I  think  if  he 
would  travel  around  among  California  apiaries, 
as  Mr.  Root  did,  he  would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  the  secret,  because  he  would 
find  very  few  if  any  sun  evaporators.  I  admit 
that  honey  exposed  in  a  sun  evaporator  for  sev- 
eral days  will  not  candy,  at  least  for  a  long 
time:  but  our  sage  honey  will  often  remain 
liquid  several  years  without  candying.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  some  of  our  spring  honey  will  some- 
times candy  in  a  week  or  two  after  extracting. 

The  carload  of  honey  which  1  sold  to  Mr. 
Root  ran  directly  from  the  extractor  into  large 
tanl<s.  from  which  it  was  drawn  into  new  tive- 
gallon  cans:  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
any  of  it  candied  yet.  My  exiK'j'ience  with  sun 
evaporators  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
They  make  the  honey  darker,  and  change  the 
flavor,  and  do  not  evaporate  fast  enough.  I 
shonldliketo  ask  ^Mr.Boardman  whether  he  can 
take  this  honey,  exti  aeted  before  any  of  it  is  cap- 
ped over,  and  e\  aporaie  it  thick,  without  chang- 
ing the  color  or  flavor:  and  if  he  can.  how  niany 
of  his  evaporators  would  it  take  to  reduce  25U0 
lbs.  in  one  day  ?  We  all  know  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  ourselves  and 
the  bees  if  we  could  extract  all  of  our  honey  be- 
fore it  is  capped;  but  the  point  is.  wlicther  we 
can  evaporate  it  artificially,  without  injuring 
the  color  or  flavor,  as  economically  as  the  bees 
can.  I  say.  no.  not  by  the  sun's  heat.  It  is  too 
unreliable,  even  in  California,  \^'hen  your  hon- 
ey is  thinnest,  the  weather  is  often  cloudy  or 
foggy.  ]My  only  hope  now  is  in  "vacniim- 
pans."  I  think  honey  should  not  be  heated  to 
over  150°Fah..  and  it  will  not  evaporate  very 
fast  at  that  tempei'alure  unless  ill  a  vacuum.  I 
wish  some  one  living  near  a  condensed-milk  oi- 
sugar  factory  would  get  them  to  condense  some 
of  their  honey,  and  see  whether  it  affects  the 
color  or  flavor:  and  if  not,  find  what  it  will  cost 
to  reduce  a  ton  of  honey  to  1500  lbs.   Perhaps  it 


will  pay  to  have  small  vacuum -pans,  and  work 
the  air-pumps  by  hand  or  horse  power.   This  is 
extracting  the  water  from  honey  by  power  in- 
stead of  heat.  J.  F.  McIntyre. 
Fillmore,  Cal.,  Feb.  1(5. 

[Friend  M.,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  having 
given  me  my  first  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  "  vacuum-pans."  We  second  your  request. 
Perhaps  somebody  who  has  used  the  arrange- 
ment will  tell  us  more  about  it.] 


DISCOURAGEMENTS  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

AX  OLD  VETERAX  RECOUXTS  THEM. 


[Eead  at  the  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  Mad- 
ison, Wis.] 

As  the  bright  side  of  bee-keeping  is  the  one 
generally  presented  to  the  public,  some  items 
from  the  other,  or  discouraging  side,  ought  to- 
be  in  order.  When  I  commenced  keeping  bees- 
34  years  ago,  we  had  no  bee-literature  of  any 
account  to  aid  us,  but  we  had  plenty  of  good 
pasturage,  any  amount  of  basswood"^  timber, 
wild  flowers,  buckwheat,  and  but  few  bee-keep- 
ers, and  nearly  every  season  seemed  to  be  a 
good  one  for  honey.  Honey  bore  a  good  price, 
foul  brood  was  unknown,  and  even  the  moth- 
miller  had  not  found  us  out.  The  prejudice 
against  bee-keepers  by  farmers,  fruit-gi'owers, 
and  others,  of  late  years  existing,  was  then 
never  mentioned:  but  those  good  old  times  are 
past,  and  the  favorable  conditions  then  existing- 
can  not  again  be  enjoyed.  This  thought  dis- 
courages one.  The  improvements  and  the  ad- 
vance made  in  bee-keeping  since  I  began  have 
been  marvelous.  The  movable  frame,  the  ex- 
tractor, comb-foundation  mills,  sections,  cases, 
smokers,  veils,  different  races  of  bees,  large  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  supplies,  and  the 
excellent  literature  pertaining  to  bee-keeping, 
now  available,  have  boomed  bee-keeping.  All 
items  relating  to  big  honey-yields  and  rapid 
increase  have  been  given,  copied  in  agricultu- 
ral and  other  papers.  These  have  advertised 
the  business  till  the  result  has  been  that  we 
harvested  a  countless  throng  of  bee-keepers. 
As  the  saying  is.  the  woods  are  full  of  them^ 
and.  we  might  also  add.  the  open  ground  too. 

Of  the  thousands  who  have  commenced  bee- 
keeping in  the  last  few  years.  I  am  satisfied 
that,  had  they  known  fully  the  chances  and 
the  actual  conditions  as  they  existed.  Iialf  would 
have  turned  their  attention  to  something  else: 
but.  being  captivated  by  the  big  rei)orts  of  some 
of  the  few  most  favorably  situated,  to  achieve 
success  they  embarked  in  the  venture,  not  con- 
sidering the  much  larger  number  who  had 
made  a  failure  of  the  business. 

This  big  crop  of  be(>-keepers  is  discoiu'aging 
to  me.  It  may  speak  well  for  the  advancement 
of  the  pursuit  and  the  cheapening  of  honey  for 
the  masses:  but  every  accession  to  our  ranks  is 
one  more  rival  in  the' field  to  lower  prices  and 
share  with  us  the  pasturage.  A  large  pai't  of 
the  beginnei's  are  inclined  to  cut  prices,  which 
are  already  low  enough. 

Aiiotliei'  discouraging  featui'e:  While  bee- 
keepers are  increasing.  i)asturage  is  not.  Bass- 
wood  is  fast  disappearing:  bnckwiieat  is  not 
I'aised  nearly  as  much  as  formerly:  wild  flowei-s 
are  disappearing  befori'  the  plow,  sheep,  and 
cattle.  One  honey  source,  white  clover,,is  oi> 
the  increase,  but  is  an  uncertain  honey-plant 
in  our  climate. 

Fil  teen  years  ago  I  had,  including  the  home 
yard,  bees'in  six  places,  the  furthest  yard  be- 
ing ten  miles  from  home,  with  scarcely  a  rival 
yard  that  would  lessen  my  crop:  but  for  sever- 
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al  years  past,  bee-keepers  have  increased  to 
suck  au  exteut  that  last  season  I  occupied  only 
the  home  yard,  and  that  was  badly  trenched 
upon  by  surrounding  yai"ds.  The  rest  of  my 
bees.  20()  colonies,  outside  of  those  kept  at  home. 
I  moved  28  miles,  attempting  to  get  them  where 
there  was  a  reasonable  chance  to  make  them 
pay  expenses. 

Another  cause  for  discouragement  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  foul  brood  at  several  places  in  our 
State. 

The  price  of  honey  is  also  discouraging.  This 
year,  of  all  others. 'it  would  seem  that  honey 
ought  to  sell  on  sight:  but  many  have  found  it 
hard  to  dispose  of  the  little  crop'  that  they  did 
have  at  any  thing  of  a  fair  price.*  Honey  is  not 
like  the  staple  farm  products  that  have  a  fixed 
market  price,  and  that  will  sell  any  day  when 
taken  to  market.  You  have  to  look  for  your 
honey  customer,  and  then  he  is  not  always 
easily  found.  I  have  looked  for  him  sometimes 
at  hbme.  and  sometimes  abi'oad:  and  I  have 
looked  as  far.  even,  as  Xew  York,  and  then  not 
found  him. 

Still  another  discouraging  feature  is.  that  my 
bees  went  into  winter  quarters  light  in  both 
bees  and  stores.  I  am  not  sanguine  of  being 
able  to  make  a  very  good  report  for  1891,  even 
should  the  season  be  fairly  favorable. 

The  Bee-keepers"  Union  has  been  a  comfort 
to  me  in  the  past:  in  fact.it  sprang  into  life 
through  my  need,  and  came  to  my  defense  for 
its  first  work,  and  is  still  doing  for  the  fra- 
tei-uity  and  individuals  valuable  service.  Long 
may  its  officers  live,  and  long  may  its  banners 
wave:  but  I  am  discouraged  because  it  does  not 
number  thousands  where  it  numbers  hundreds. 
In  justice  to  ourselves  as  bee-keepers,  it  stands 
,   us  in  hand  to  be  as  prompt  to  chronicle  losses 
■j  and  discouragements  as  we  are  items  of  success. 
/  I  know  it  is  more  pleasant  to  tell  of  success  than 
failure.   We  all  like  to  tell  a  big  story  if  a  true 
one.    Btit  our  interests  demand  both  "sides:  so. 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  report  both  sides  faith- 
fully. S.  I.  Freeborx. 
Ithaca.  Wis. 

[Friend  F..  we  are  glad  to  hear  fj-ora  you: 
and  we  are  glad.  also,  to  have  you  give  us  plain 
hard  facts,  gleaned  from  years  of  experience: 
but  even  if  it  be  all  true,  exactly  as  you  state 
it.  bee  culture  does  not  differ  very  much  from 
most  other  rural  industries.  They  all  have 
their  ups  and  downs,  and  in  one  sense  the  field 
is  pretty  well  crowded.  A  great  army  of  peo- 
ple are  looking  in  vain  for  something  to  do  that 
is  sure  pay  and  has  no  discouragements,  as  you 
tell  of.  They  do  not  find  it.  While  in  your 
State,  and  through  the  basswood  region  in  your 
vicinity,  some  of  your  neighbors  were  so  enthu- 
siastic as  to  say  that  they  never  had  a  failure 
in  basswood:  but  the  failure  has  come  already. 
Xow.  I  do  not  believe,  dear  brother,  that  it  will 
pay  for  many  of  us.  at  least,  to  become  dis- 
couraged and  give  tip.  One  of  our  bee-men 
was  in  to  see  us  yesterday.  He  became  dis- 
couraged because  bee-keeping  did  not  pay.  and 
so  he  went  into  evaporating  fruit.  By  the  time 
he  had  a  good  crop,  and  a  great  lot  on  hand, 
the  prices  went  down  so  he  could  not  sell.  Last 
winter  he  sold  his  evaporated  apples  for  5  c.  per 
lb.  because  he  was  discouraged.  This  winter 
he  said  he  could  have  sold  them  readily  for  lr> 
cts..  which  would  have  made  a  good  profit,  and 
paid  a  good  intei'est  during  the  time  he  held 
them.  But  he  is  now  out  of  the  fruit  business. 
Let  us  do  the  best  we  can.  year  by  year,  leav- 
ing no  stone  unturned.  as'Doolittle  says,  to 
secure  a  crop:  and  I  think  we  shall,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  fare  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 
It  is  true,  it  is  not  well  to  have  too  many  bee- 
keepers so  crowded  together  as  to  overstock  the 


locality.  But  I  think  this  state  of  affairs  will 
not  continue  long.  The  fittest  will  survive,  and 
the  others  will  give  it  up.] 


THE  NEW  DOVETAILED  HIVES. 

TOO    MUCH    OK    TOO    LITTLE     FOUXDATIOX:  A 
SUGGESTION  FOR  EMMA  AVILSOX. 

Friend  Root: — I  have  to-day  finished  nailing 
up  250  dovetailed  bodies.  lOU  dovetailed  supers: 
covers.  100  each,  and  bottom-boards,  and  2000 
Hoffman  frames,  all  of  the  latter  nicely  wired. 
I  have  had  only  a  boy  13  years  old  to  help  me, 
and  have  gone  out  selling  honey  and  vegetables 
on  an  average  of  at  least  once  a  week:  so  you 
see  I  have  been  quite  busy.  All  the  above  is 
for  my  Individual  use  the  coming  season,  and 
I  hope  to  fill  them  with  full  swarms  by  natural 
swarming.  I  should  like  to  say  right  here.  that, 
althougir  I  have  dealt  with  you  extensively 
every  year  for  over  ten  years,  this  last  lot  of 
goods  has  been  the  best,  and  has  given  me  more 
satisfaction  than  any  I  ever  bought  of  you  be- 
fore. You  certainly  are  improving  all  the  time 
in  workmanship. 

Xow  for  a  little  chat  in  regard  to  several 
topics.  I  should  like  to  ask  those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  less  foundation,  if  they  were  offered 
all  they  could  use  free  of  cost  would  they  not 
use  full  sheets  of  it  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
full-sized  starters  in  the  sections?  I  am  sure  I 
would,  for  one.  every  time. 

Your  remarks  on  page  31.  in  regard  to  taking 
a  partner,  fit  my  case  exactly.  Three  times  in 
life  I  have  been  broken  up  by  doing  so.  and  I 
propose  hereafter  to  have  only  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  partners. 

Tell  Miss  Emma  Wilson  to  try  an  apron  made 
of  the  watei'proof  cloth,  recommended  for  hot- 
beds—the lighter  quality.  I  think  she  will  like 
it.  It  will  be  a  little  stiff  at  first,  but  soon  gets 
limber  and  pliable,  especially  after  being 
washed. 

I  have  used  bricks  for  recording  the  different 
operations  in  the  apiary  for  years  past,  and 
prefer  them  to  a  memorandum-book. 

IvEEXEY  WIRIXG  VERY  SATISFACTORY. 

As  stated  elsewhere.  I  have  just  finished  wir- 
ing 2000  Hoffman  frames,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  finds  fault  with  the  bent  nails.  I 
think  I  have  used,  or  tried,  every  method  of 
wiring  mentioned  in  the  bee  -  journals  since 
wiring  frames  has  been  invented,  and  noup  of 
them  equals  theKeeney  plan,  in  my  estimation. 
Perhaps  friend  Bunch  (See  page  lOOj  nailed  his 
frames  together  flrst.  before  putting  in  the 
wire  nails^md  bending  them:  if  he  did.  let  him 
take  U^-inch  Xo.  IS  wire  nails:  drive  them 
through  at  the  proper  place,  and  then  with 
small -^sized  pliers  give  tnem  a  twist.  He  will 
soon  get  the  hang  of  it.  and  he  will  never  nail 
the  fi-araes  together  again  before  putting  the 
wire  nails  in.  lean  make  them  very  uniform 
and  yet  twist  them  faster  tlian  a  smart  man  or 
boy  can  drive  the  nails  thi'ougli. 

HOXEY    FOR    CHILDREX:    HOW    TO    GIVE  IT  TO 
THEM  OX  SQUARES  OF  PAPER. 

I  have  two  little  tots,  aged  5  and  3  years  re- 
spectively. They  take  a  great  interest  in  my 
work,  and  •'want  to  help  pa"  e^•ery  way  in 
their  power.  I  feel  sure  it  would  do  you  good, 
friend  R..  if  you  could  see  them  come  into  the 
workshop  every  moining  about  nine  o'clock, 
each  with  a  little  square  of  paper,  and  say. 
■•  Honey,  papa:"  and  then  I  go  to  the  barrel  of 
candied  honey  and  dig  out  a  suitable  quantity. 
It  makes  me  smile  to  hear  their  •■  thanky. 
papa."  and  see  them  sit  down  by  the  stove  and 
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enjo}^  it.  Ill  the  afternoon  thoy  repeat  the 
>^aine.  as  regnlai'ly  as  cl()ck\\orl\.  from  day  to 
day.  Some  may  think  they  miglit  eat  too 
nuich  (if  it.  and  su  ffct  tired  of  it:  bnt  cai'e  is 
taken  not  to  gi\c  t(j()  imu'li  at  any  one  time.  I 
!ind  that,  when  gi\('n  honey  in  tliat  way  I'egn- 
larly.  tliey  care  little  or  nothing  foi' th(M)i-di- 
na]>'  candies  we  buy:  and  as  for  liealth.  if  yon 
can  line!  healthici'.  rosiei'.  or  more  active  chil- 
di'en  a)iywlii're.  I  slionld  lik'c  to  tlion:  and, 
by  the  way.  fi'iend  U..  I  lia\'c  a  tlicory  that,  if 
they  gidw  w])  accustomed  lo  tli(^  daily  use  of 
such  pure  sw  eets  as  lionc>'.  tliey  \vill  never  re- 
quii'e  a  taste  or  fondness  for  stimulants  or  in- 
toxicating^ 1  iq  iiois.  Have  yc)u  e\'er  observed 
that  a  cue  gi\"en  over  to  tlu^  use  of  intoxi- 
cant^ seldom  or  never  uses  sweets  in  any  iV)rm  ? 
When  a  young  man  I  met  at  social  ga t lieri iig< 
man.v  fja'ends  and  ac(iuaini  ance>:  and  wlien  re- 
freshments M"('re  serx'ed  I  n()tic((l  on  (juite  a. 
number  (jf  occasion-  that  thi'ee  of  tlie  young 
men  preseni  h'  \'er  touched  any  thing  >-weet, 
l)ut  \\-ei'(>  \-er\  fond  of  jjickles  and  stimulating 
dishes.  In  a  fe\\'  years  every  one  of  them  died 
of  (h  lirUi in  tremens.  I'rom  e\cessi\-e  vise  of  in- 
toxicants taken  in  secret.  Since  then  I  have 
found  it  tlie  I'ule  that,  in  99  cases  out  of  100. 
tliose  tha  t  use  sweets  rarely  care  for  stimulants, 
and  vice  versa. 

SELLIX*.  EXTRACTED  IIOXEY  LOW,  AND  WHY. 

I  have  just  I'eceived  a  letter  from  friend  Bal- 
dridge,  of  St.  Charles,  Ilk-..,  in  A\  hich  he  (in  a 
friendly  way.  of  coui'S(»).  scores  me  for  S(dling 
extj-acted  honey  at  retail  at  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  says  that  he  gets  20  cents  for  all  he  sells, 
and  that,  if  he  had  to  take  10  cents,  it  would 
drive  liim  out  of  the  business:  and  he  fuj'ther 
states  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  him  to  buy 
extracted  honey  at  5  to  8  cents  a  pound  than  to 
raise  it.  Now,  I  know  that  friend  B.  sells  gilt- 
edged  honey,  and  he  has,  besides,  a  very  talk- 
ing way  \\'ith  his  customers,  and  he  keeps  the 
custom  he  makes,  too,  whicli  shows  that  he 
deals  fairly  and  squarely:  but  notwithstanding 
all  this,  I  do  not  believe  he  could  sell  in  my 
vicinity  at  any  better  figures  than  I  do.  My 
customers  are  mainly  coal-miners,  and  laborers 
in  large  manufacturing  establishments;  and  if 
you  say  to  tliem  20  cents  per  ]Jound  for  honey, 
they  will  laugh  at  you  and  do  without  it.  A 
few  will  buy  it  at  that  price  for  colds,  and  to 
use  as  medicine;  but  as  food,  never.  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  go  to  every  house,  street  by 
street;  and  if  this  article  were  not  too  long  al- 
ready I  could  give  some  pointers  too,  as  to  how 
to  sell  honey  to  those  who  think  it  too  good, 
and  too  high  priced  for  food. 

You  have  to  suit  your  prices  to  the  class  of 
customers  you  deal  with;  for  there  are  some 
few  who  will  pay  any  price  asked,  provided 
they  get  what  they  want.  Another  thing,  too, 
is  that  no  basswood  and  but  little  white-clover 
honey  is  raised  here.  Our  chief  source  of  hon- 
ey is  fall  flowers,  and  it  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  dai'k.  Though  Spanish  needle  and  smart- 
weed  yield  clear  nice-looking  honey  of  excel- 
lent quality,  it  is  not  gilt-edge  or  superfine, 
and  must  bring  a  lower  price,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  than  the  finer-looking  grades  of 
white  clover  and  basswood  raised  elsewhere. 

Belleville,  111.,  Feb.  7.       E.  T.  Flanagan. 

[Friend  F..  your  suggestion  is  good  in  regard 
to  giving  the  children  honey  instead  of  candy. 
For  the  past  four  or  five  ^\■eeks  we  have  been 
having  excellent  maple  molasses,  and  I  fear  I 
have  been  using  more  of  it  than  is  conducive  to 
my  health.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  thought  I 
would  substiiute  honey,  and  see  whether  it 
answei-ed  any  better,  and  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised that,  when  taken  in  considerable  quan- 


titicis.  with  its  complement,  a  glass  of  milk,  it 
seem(  d  to  be  much  more  wholesome,  at  least  to 
myself,  than  the  maple  syrup.  Very  likely 
both  are  luiture's  swee-ts.  designed  by  God  for 
human  food;  but  the  holy  Scriptures  lay  very 
much  moi-e  stress  on  milk  and  honey  than  on 
any  other  kind  of  sweet.] 


MOISTURE  IN  BEE -CELLARS. 


DOOLITTLE   REVIEWS  THE.  MATTER. 


On  page  877  the  editoi'  adds  quite  a  long  foot- 
note to  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  dampness 
in  my  bee-cellar.  On  the  whole  he  is  perfectly 
right;  but  his  linisoning  does  not  fully  apply 
to  the  cause  of  (lani|)iiess  in  b(>e-cellars.  as  lie 
w  ill  >oo]\  see.  I  think',  if  he  will  sto))  to  tliink  a 
little.  As  hv  says,  the  cause  of  moisture  and 
A\  ate]'  collecting  in  drops  on  any  surface  is  that 
of  \\  arm  damp  air  coming  in  contact  with  a 
cold  or  coolei-  sui'face  than  the  surrounding  air. 
From  tills  he  reasons  that,  at  times  when  the 
outside  air  is  A\"armer  tluin  the  aii'  of  the  cellar, 
this  ^^•arm  air  v\-ill  enter  the  cellar  thi'ough  the 
ventilatoi's  and  thus  cover  the  Avails  w  ith  mois- 
ture, making  all  damp  and  and  thinks  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  1  do  not  have  any  ventila- 
tors to  my  cellar,  ^^'ell.  now.  wliile  tliis  might 
be  the  cause  of  dampness  in  a  bee-cellar  once 
in  a  wliile,  yet  in  99  cases  out  of  lOO  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  AVithout  any  ventilatoi'S 
whatever  in  my  new  bee-cellar,  the  tiagging 
cover  and  the  painted  door  at  the  enti'ance 
have  been  running  down  droi)s  of  watci'  on  the 
inside  all  winter,  and  no  air  fi-om  the  outside 
lias  been  allowed  to  enter.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that,  at  the  front  end.  tliis  cellar  is  3 
feet  under  ground,  while  at  the  1)ack  end  it  is  9 
feet.  Well,  the  air  which  comes  from  the 
back  end  of  this  cellar,  or.  perhaps  I  should 
say,  the  air  warmed  by  the  lower  back  end  of 
the  cellar  and  the  breath  of  the  bees,  togeth- 
er with  the  heat  from  their  bodies,  is  warmer 
than  the  flagging  overhead  or  the  door  at  the 
entrance,  which  are  affected  by  the  cold  and 
frost  from  the  outside,  so  that,  when  this 
warmed  air  comes  in  contact  with  these  cooler 
surfaces,  the  moisture  from  it  is  condensed  on 
them :  hence  the  moistui'e  is  continually  trickl- 
ing down  on  the  inside.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  three  feet  of  earth  between  the  two 
roofs  is  kept  frozen  the  most  of  the  winter,  or 
the  upper  half  of  it  at  least,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son, or  one  of  the  reasons,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar  does  not  vary  one  degree  inside, 
although  the  outside  temperature  may  vary 
from  30°  below  zero  to  GO  above.  When  it  comes 
more  steady  warm  weather,  during  the  latter 
part  of  April,  then  I  have  things  reversed;  for 
at  that  lime  the  inside  of  the  cellar  is  cooler 
than  the  dii't  and  temperature  outside:  hence 
the  moisture  now  condenses  on  the  outside  of 
the  door  and  flagging.  Am  I  not  l  ight,  friend 
Root  ? 

SUNDAY  PLANNING. 

It  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read  the  ar- 
ticle by  friend  Miller  on  '*  Planning,''  and  your 
comments  on  the  same,  especially  that  part 
which  touched  on  planning  during  Sunday  and 
while  in  church  listening  to  the  sermon. 
P>iend  Root  seems  to  think  that  Satan  has  all 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  not  all.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  speakers,  or  in  the  way  they 
present  the  truth.  I  ha\  e  sat  in  church  trying 
to  follow  a  sermon  which  was  presented  so  dry- 
ly, and  in  such  a  sleepy  way,  that  I  had  to  use 
all  the  powers  which  I  was  possessed  of  to  keep 
my  mind  on  the  discourse,  at  least  half  of  the 
time;  and,  again,  I  have  listened  to  sermons  in 
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which  the  truth  was  presented  so  pointedly  and 
interestingly  that  I  coald  not  get  away  from  it 
one  second. 'e\enio  think  of  some  horse-trade 
or  some  other  exciting  thing  that  happened 
only  yesterday,  that  was  the  theme  of  the 
whole  community.  While  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  all  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  yet  I  have  a  lin- 
gering thought  about  me  that  some  of  them 
might  be  serving  the  master  better  between  the 
plow-handles,  over  a  bee-hive,  or  in  other  call- 
ings in  life —preaching  the  word  by  their 
"daily  lives  and  godly  conversation,'"  rather 
than  trying  to  preach  it  from  the  pulpit.  But, 
really,  is  it  contrary  to  God's  will  to  do  any 
planning  about  temporal  affairs  on  Sunday?  If 
the  Christian  has  placed  his  life  and  all  his 
ways  in  the  hands  of  God.  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit,  and  to  use  all  of  the  things  of  this 
world  which  come  to  him  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  so  that  all  the  success  of  his 
planning  is  to  be  put  into  the  cause  of  the  Mas- 
ter, may  not  his  planning  then  be  according  to 
God's  will  ?  What  is  God's  will  ?  and  what  am 
I  to  think  about  on  Sunday?  About  heaven 
and  God  in  the  way  many  people  try  to  do?  If 
so.  then  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  the  heroine  in 
"  Stepping  Heavenward."  where  she  says  she 
does  not  wish  to  "  sit  on  a  bench  in  a  row  with 
others,  singing  through  all  eternity:''  yet  this 
is  about  as  high  and  enlarged  views  as  most 
people  have  of  heaven.  Jesus  went  about  do- 
ing good,  healing  the  sick,  lifting  up  the  fallen, 
etc.;  and  he  did  this  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as 
on  other  days,  and  he  is  our  great  Exampler: 
and  if  the  outcome  of  our  plaiming  reaches  out 
wide  enough  to  take  in  all  this,  why  say,  '"Not 
another  icord  of  it  on  God's  holy  day"?  '  Oh  for 
broader  views  and  greater  enlightenment  along 
the  road  toward  heaven  1  views  that  reach  out 
till  they  can  in  some  measure  grasp  the  In  fi- 
nite. 

BASS  WOOD. 

If  I  am  correct,  Ernest  says  that  the  bass- 
wood  is  more  luxuriant  in  growth  here  than  it 
is  in  Ohio,  and  I  have  so  understood  by  other 
parties.  This  being  the  case,  imagine  my  sur- 
prise at  seeing,  on  page  130,  that  you  are  receiv- 
ing lumber  cut  from  logs  which  have  grown 
from  sprouts  from  the  stumps  of  basswood 
trees  cut  only  ten  years  ago  1  I  know  basswood 
is  capable  of  doing  great  things:  but  this  is  al- 
together ahead  of  me.  Ernest  spoke  of  the 
thrifty  growth  of  basswood  near  my  apiary, 
which  has  grown  since  the  year  before  I  came 
here,  it  being  all  cut  off  at  that  time  (1874).  yet. 
there  is  not  a  stick  in  all  tliis  growth  that  is 
more  than  seven  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
that  growth  taking  16  years.  Some,  further 
from  the  apiary,  that  aVe  from  30  to  35  yeai"S 
old,  ai'e  a  foot"  to  fourteen  inches  through, 
which  might  do  to  cut:  still,  it  woiild  be  very 
wasteful  to  do  so.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  mod- 
ify that  statement  a  little? 

Borodino,  X,  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

[I  grant,  friend  D.v  that  these  statements, 
when  put  side  by  side,  look  a  little  contradicto- 
ry: but  one  fact,  perhaps,  you  have  overlooked. 
The  trees  which  we  referred  to  as  having  such 
a  rapid  growth,  grew  fi'om  the  parent  stumps, 
i.  e.,  "'on  the  old  man's  capital."  The  roots 
were,  of  coui'se.  strong,  and  gave  the  young 
shoot  a  tremendous  boost,  and  it  is  not  much 
wonder  that  they  grew  so  rapidly.  If  I  remem- 
ber con-ectly,  the  basswood -trees  which  you 
showed  me,  and  to  which  you  allude  in  your  ar- 
ticle, grew  from  seed:  i.  e..  they  had  to  build 
up  from  their  ou-n  capital.  You  will  notice 
sometimes,  that  young  locust  shoots  will  spring 
up  and  grow  with  wondei-ful  rapidity  from  the 
roots  of  an  old  tree:  but  they  would  not  begin 


to  make  half  that  growth  if  they  had  to  depend 
upon  their  own  roots.  Thp  farmers  who 
brought  us  the  basswood  lumber  in  question 
said  they  had  cut  it  from  the  same  roots  from 
which  they  had  taken  lumber  ten  years  ago. 
If  your  trees  grew  from  the  stumps  of  old  trees, 
then,  of  course,  I  am  unable  to  explain  it:  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  trees  of  natural  growth  in 
York  State  are  much  more  thriftv  than  those 
in  Ohio.]  E.  R.  R. 

[I  think  you  are  probably  right,  friend  D..  in 
regard  to  dampness  in  the  cellar;  but  in  re- 
gard to  Sunday  planning,  my  test  is  this: 
When  I  plan  greenhouses  or  other  week-day 
matters,  even  though  the  sermon  may  be  dry 
and  dull  to  mc,  I  feel  a  loss  of  spirituality,  and 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  out  of  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  Like  yourself  there 
are  some  sermons,  or.  rather,  times,  when  it  is 
no  effort  to  follow  the  preacher  at  all;  but 
sometimes  Satan  presses  me  sorely,  even  when 
good  sermons  are  being  preached.  Perhaps  my 
greatest  temptation  is  to  let  my  mind  go  run- 
ning on  some  affront  I  have  received.  Then 
before  I  know  it  I  begin  to  plan  the  letter  that 
shall  be  written  to  so  and  so.  Now.  letting  my 
mind  go  on  such  topics  on  the  Sabbath  does  me 
harm,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
tells  me  I  had  better  listen  with  all  my  mind  to 
the  dryest  sei  mon  I  ever  heard,  rather  than  to 
let  my  thoughts  wander  on  week-day  cares  or 
enjoyments.  Every  sermon,  as  a  rule,  contains 
more  or  less  Scripture  toxts:  and  if  we  listen  to 
them,  we  shall  be  doing  well.  I  agree  with 
you.  that  Sunday  should  not  be  a  Jazy  day; 
and  when  I  have  a  good-sized  class  in  jail  (as  I 
have  now)  I  oftentimes  do  quite  a  little  plan- 
ning as  well  as  praying  in  endeavoring  to  lead 
them  to  the  Master.] 


CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 


testimony  from  oxe  who  coxsibeks  them 
••uxbp:akable  axd  abominable." 

Friend  Root:—l  am  completely  astonished  at 
so  many  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  closed- end 
or  half-closed  frames.  I  have  tried  them  both 
in  Texas  and  Cuba,  and,  to  own  up,  they  are 
simply  abominable  and  unbearable:  further- 
more. I  never  have  known  any  one  to  try  them 
who  did  not  get  a  hatchet  and  reform  them  at 
the  first  convenient  time.  They  positively  will 
not  do  here  in  Cuba,  no  matter  how  expert  the 
operator  may  have  become  in  a  colder  country. 
The  main  reason  is,  genuine  bee-glue,  or  prop- 
olis, that  abounds  too  abundantly,  and  of  a 
superior  quality.  In  reality,  it  is  so  good  for 
glue  that,  when  a  colony  is  left  gluing  for  half 
a  year  on  a  stretch,  its  fi-ames  can  be  removed 
only  in  pieces  by  a  chisel;  for,  before  the  joints 
will  separate,  the  wood  will  split  away  off  in 
some  other  way.  and  leave  the  edges  glued  as 
firmly  as  ever  at  the  joint. 

As  for  handling  the  Hoffman  frame  rapidlt, 
it.  of  course,  could  be  done  by  a  Hoffman-frame 
man:  but  I  should  feel  shabby  if  I  saw  any 
man  handle  Hoffman  frames  as  fast  as  the  com- 
mon frames  (that  are  in  general  use)  can  be 
handled  bv  a  man  who  has  had  practice  enough 
to  work  rapidly.  Friend  E.  R..  the  reason  you 
get  only  the  Hoffman  side  of  the  question  testi- 
fied to  is  because  so  many  like  myself  have  such 
a  contempt  for  a  frame  that  kills  bees  and  clogs 
up  so.  that  they  don't  even  care  to  give  in  their 
testimony.  But  it  is  now  time  that  the  other 
side  of  the  question  were  being  spurred  up:  for 
if  it  keeps  as  silent  in  the  future  as  it  has  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  all  the  beginners  will 
have  Hoffman  frames,  and  owe  their  thanks  to 
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E,  R.  Friend  Woodward's  article  on  page  96 
should  be  read  the  second  time  by  Southerners 
wJio  think  of  ordering  frames  for  the  first  time, 
for  bees  don't  generally  build  perfect  combs,  for 
beginners  especially. 

As  far  as  s|jacing  is  concerned,  when  it  conies 
to  extracted  honey  the  Hoffman  frame  has  no 
advantage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
should  be  one  or  two  frames  less  in  the  top  box, 
or  extracting-super,  than  in  the  brood-chamber; 
for  example,  if  you  use  nine  frames  in  the  bot- 
tom you  want  only  seven  on  top  to  get  tlie  best 
result  with  the  least  labor.  Now,  how  about 
changing  frames  fi'om  top  to  bottom  without 
lirst  scrajnng  all  the  wax  and  ])]'opolis  off  the 
<'dg('S  that  didn't  touch  while  in  the  extracting- 
super  (a  siiarp  hatchet  scrapes  them  for  me, 
and  then  it  doesn't  have  to  be  dojie  over  again)? 
and  I  have  friends  who  advocate  the  same  ])lan 
at  home,  if  not  in  print.     W.  W.  SoiiERFOiU). 

San  Miguel  de  Jai'iico,  Cuba,  Feb.  15. 

[That's  pretty  hard  on  the  closed-end  and 
Hoffman  frame,  friend  S.;  but  this  is  what  we 
want — a  ventilation  of  7>oi/(  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  localities.  Such  adverse;  testimony 
is  valuable.  It  proves  that,  in  some  localities, 
the  propolis  may  be  so  bad  as  to  make  closed- 
<'nds  '•  uiibearable  and  abominable."  I  have 
never  said  that  these  frames  would  please 
everybody.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  :  hinted 
pretty  broadly  all  along  that  the  loose  frame 
would  never  be  abandoned;  that  one  frame 
would  be  used  about  as  much  as  the  other.  Be- 
ginners won't  be  hoodwinked,  as  you  intimate 
—they  will  take  what  their  supply-dealer  rec- 
ommends them  to;  and  that,  at  the  present 
as  ^\'ell  as  in  the  past,  is  the  .  loose  hanging 
frame.  Our  standard  frame,  the  frame  that  is 
sent  out  in  hive  combinations,  is  the  loose  L. 
frame.  For  special  orders  only,  we  send  fixed 
frames;  i.  e.,  closed-end  or  Hoffman,  and  gen- 
erally those  are  in  small  lots  for  "  samples  to 
test." 

It  may  be  yoii  haven't  acquired  the  knack  of 
handling  these  fixed  frames;  still,  I  should 
more  think  your  two  localities  wouldn't  admit 
of  their  use  on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of 
propolis.  Dr.  Mason  insists  that  closed  ends 
wouldn't  do  for  him.  But  all  this  doesn't,  argue 
that  there  are  not  a  good  many  other  bee-keep- 
ers who  can  use  them.  No,  I  won?t  take  back 
one  word  that  I  said  in  favor  of  them  whei-e  I 
saw  them  used  successfully.  In  many  hands 
they  are  a  grand  success.  If  propolis  is  so  bad 
witii  you,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  use  sections 
or  even  wide  frames.  Why,  they  would  be 
stuck  together  so  badly  that  you  would  have  to 
use  a  hatchet  to  pry  them  apart.  If  that  is  the 
case,  of  course  you  couldn't  use  closed -end 
frames.  See  p.  208  for  the  "  other  side.'']   E.  R. 


A  CHEAPER  METHOD  OF  MELTING  WAX. 


HOW    TO    C'ONSTIiUCT    A    WAX-BOILEK    OUT  OF 
WOOD,  WITH  A  TIN  BOTTOM. 


After  reading  E.  France's  experience  in  melt- 
ing beeswax  I  feel  inclined  to  give  your  readers 
an  account  of  a  much  cheaper  boiler  that  an- 
swers the  purpose  very  well.  I  have  been  using 
for  some  years,  for  a  wax-rendering  boiler,  a 
wooden  box  about  two  feet  square  and  one  foot 
deep,  with  a  tin  bottom.  The  box  was  made 
sevei'al  years  ago,  as  part  of  an  outfit  for  mak- 
ing foundation  on  plaster-of-Paris  casts.  It  is 
made  of  pine  lumber;  and  in  order  to  get  the 
corners  water-tight,  the  end  pieces  are  let  into 
gains  or  grooves,  across  near  the  ends  of  the 
side  pieces,  and  well  nailed.  The  tin  bottom 
should  be  about  an  inch  larger  all  around  than 


the  outside  of  the  box.  To  put  the  bottom  on 
so  that  it  will  not  leak,  paint  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  box  heavily  with  thick  white  lead  and 
oil,  before  nailing  on  the  tin.  Then  turn  up  the 
projecting  margin  of  tin  and  tack  it  securely  to 
Ihe  wood,  having  previously  used  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  white;  lead  in  this  joint  also. 

The  box.  or  boiler,  is  used  on  an  old  cook- 
stove  in  the  shop.  The  combs  and  cappings 
are  put  into  a  sack  of  strainer  cloth.  Ajid  I 
may  remark  heie.  that  a  large  bulk  of  combs 
can  be  pat  into  a  moderate-sized  sack  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  latter  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water.  After  the  comb  is  all  in  and  much  of  it 
melted,  the  sack  should  be  tied  up.  and  a  slat- 
ted honey-board  placed  over  it.  This  can  be 
kept  down  under  water,  and  a  strong  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  tlie  sack  of  comb  by  the  use 
of  a  small  pole  or  ])r()p  cut  just  long  enough  so 
that,  when  one  end  is  pressed  down  firmly  on 
the  honey-board,  the  other  end  will  rest  against 
the  ceiling  above.  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  the  water  is  boiling  I  remove  the 
fire  from  the  stove,  as  a  precaution  against  the 
wax  boiling  over,  and  leave  it  to  cool.  The 
wax  can  be  remelted  in  more  clean  water— the 
more  water  the  better— and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  if  a  very  light  color  is  desired. 

Farina,  111..  Jan.  6.  T.  P.  Andrews. 

[We  used  to  employ  the  same  method, of  melt- 
ing wax  in  a  common  second-rate  wash-boiler. 
A  boiler  could  be  made  in  the  way  you  describe, 
and  such  a  receptacle  would  be  a  capital  thing 
in  which  to  scald  foul-broody  hives.  A  boiler 
made  entirely  of  tin.  and  large  enough  for  the 
purpose,  Avouid  be  rather  too  expensive.] 


GERMAN  CARP  AND  CARP-PONDS. 


SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS. 


Every  pond  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  of  the  water  can  be  drawn  off,  not  leav- 
ing a  gill  in  any  one  place.  The  water  should 
be  drawn  yearly,  between  Dec.  1  and  April  1, 
taking  out  every  fish,  frog,  tadpole,  etc.  Young 
carp  a  year  old  will  eat  the  fish-eggs;  after 
this,  instinct  teaches  them  not  to  eat  them; 
hence,  breeding-fish  should  be  kept  by  them- 
selves. The  large  tadpole  that  lives  through 
the  winter  is  a  dear  lover  of  fish-eggs,  and  will 
leave  but  very  few  to  hatch.  From  three  pair 
of  breeding-fish,  at  two  years  old,  in  1886,  1  got 
1500  young;  and  as  I  had  more  grass  around  the 
pond,  and  these  fish  got  larger,  I  had  more  and 
more  young  fish,  until  in  1889,  it  was  an  innu- 
merable multitude.  Because  of  sickness  in  1890, 
the  pond  was  not  drawn  off  till  June,  and  not  a 
single  young  fish  was  seen.  This  utter  failure 
was  wholly  chargeable  to  the  large  tadpole.  I 
have  three  ponds  —  one  for  breeding,  one  for 
those  I  wish  to  eat,  the  other  for  small  fry. 
Last  year  one  pond  stood  all  the  year  without 
water.  This  year  it  will  be  equal  to  a  new  one, 
and  another  pond  will  go  dry  this  year.  etc. 
One  acre  of  new  pond  is  worth  as  much  for 
growth  of  fish  as  four  acres  of  three  or  four 
year  old  pond.  I  can  not  agree  with  my  friend 
that  his  fat  carp  were  made  so  by  preying  upon 
other  fish.  It  was  another  breed  that  had 
eaten  the  young  fish.  All  the  millponds,  creeks, 
and  rivers  in  this  country  ar-e  getting  well 
stocked  with  carp  from  broken  carp-ponds,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  fine,  weighing  from  six 
to  ten  lbs.  or  more.  It  is  very  pretty  to  see  the 
young  fish  eating  biscuits  and  light  bread 
thrown  to  them  after  they  have  been  trained 
awhile.  Hundreds  may  be  seen  at  a  time,  re- 
minding me  of  bees  swarming.  Selling  fish  for 
stocking  other  ponds  has  more  than  paid  all 
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cost.  But  to  raise  them  for  food  purposes  could 
hardly  be  made  a  paying  business  unless  the 
ponds  were  very  large,  and  could  be  rested 
every  other  year.  N.  Jef.  Jones. 

Design,  Pitts.  Co.,  Va. 

[We  have  given  place  to  the  above  principally 
because  it  speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  German 
carp  is  now  to  be  found  generally  in  our  brooks 
and  mill-ponds.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  work 
of  the  fish-commissioners,  in  scattering  German 
carp  throughout  our  land,  has  been  a  good  one. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  published  a  book  on  carp 
culture,  and  there  is  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
subject — namely.  Xatio)i(il  JoudkiI  of  Carp 
Cuiture.  Alliance,  O.,  we  think  wo  slia'lJ  have 
to  devote  our  space  to  other  subjects  foi'  the  fu- 
ture.] 


With  Replies  from  our  best  Authorities  on  Bees. 


Question  180.  Please  tell  how  much  venti- 
lation bees  need  wlien  wintered  outdoors,  and 
how  you  would  secure  it. 

We  leave  the  full  "fly  entrance  open. 
Illinois.   N.  W.  C.         Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

The  entrance  is  all  the  ventilation  they  need. 
Louisiana.    E.  C.  P.  L.  Viallon. 

Just  how  much  they  need  is  a  question  I  am 
.  not  prepared  to  answer.    I  have  had  them  win- 
•/  ter  well  with  much  and  also  with  little. 
\     Vermont.   N.  W.  A.  E.  Manum. 

'  Only  that  from  the  usual  opening,  and  this 
{Should  be  restricted  when  very  cold.  To  secure 
■  this,  keep  dead  bees  out. 

/     Michigan.   C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

We  remove  the  cloth  and  use  a  straw  mat 
over  the  frames,  with  absorbents  in  the  cap  or 
upper  story.  We  give  but  little  lower  ventila- 
tion. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  Dadant  &  Son. 

I  never  winter  outdoors.  If  I  did  I  believe  I 
would  put  a  two-inch  rim  between  the  hive  and 
bottom-board,  and  close  up  tight,  but  open  the 
•entrance  when  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  A.  B.  Mason. 

W^e  leave,  at  the  bottom,  six  ^-inch  holes 
open  all  winter,  just  the  same  as  we  have  in 
summer.  In  summer  we  have  a  l^-inch  hole 
through  the  front  side  of  the  hive,  half  way  up. 
That  hole  we  close  in  winter. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W^.  E.  France. 

I  don't  know.  I'm  trying  four  outdoors,  pret- 
ty well  covered  up,  all  but  the  entrance,  and 
that's  12x2.  Ought  to  kill  them,  oughtn't  it? 
Likely  it  will.  But  then,  I  can  say  it's  the 
climate. 

Illinois,   N.  C.  C.  Miller. 

I  have  wintered  outdoors  successfully  several 
winters,  with  no  other  ventilation  than  the 
summer  entrance,  which  was  ^g'  inch  high 
across  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  again  lost 
heavily  with  the  same  treatment. 

Wisconsin.   S.  W.  S.  I.  Freeborn. 

We  abandoned  outdoor  wintering  some  years 
ago,  consequently  we  are  not  up  to  the  times  on 
this  subject.  I  am  under  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  need  nearly  so  much  as 
is  usually  given  them. 

New  York.   C.  P.  H.  Elw^ood. 


I  have  had  excellent  results  by  placing  a  rim 
under  each  liive,  having  an  air  capacity  of 
about  500  cubic  inches,  and  giving  them  a  gen- 
erous entrance.  A  close-fitting  cover  is  on  the 
hives,  but  no  I'ags  or  quilts. 

New  York.   ;E,  Rambler. 

About  the  same  as  in  wai'm  weather,  on  the 
summer  stands,  and  secured  in  the  same  way 
by  having  the  entrance  wide  open.  I  think 
favorably  of  an  empty  chamber  below  the  combs 
for  wintering  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  H.  R.  Boardman. 

I  ventilate  by  an  entrance  by  at  h^ast  8 
inches  long— usually  Ihe  full  width  of  the  hive. 
If  upward  ventilation  is  allowed— I  want  none 
of  it— the  entrance  should  not  be  so  large.  The 
hive  should  be  air-tight  on  top.  entrance  large, 
and  hive  well  packed  on  all  sides. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  J.  A.  Green. 

JNIake  the  entrance  %  by  12  inches.  Lean  a 
board  up  over  the  entrance,  so  that  no  cold 
winds  nor  the  sun  can  beat  in  at  the  entrance, 
also  to  keep  snow  and  icp  from  forming  there, 
and  you  will  have  things  fixed  about  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Doolittle. 

New  York.   C.  G.  ^l.  Doolittle. 

When  I  have  seen  many  colonies  of  bees  win- 
ter nicely  under  a  snowdrift  in  old  box  hives, 
with  no  opening  except  three  or  four  little  tri- 
angular notches  sawed  in  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  side  boards.  I  do  not  know  why  a  gimlet- 
hole  will  not  give  air  enough,  and  that -may  be 
in  the  top.  bottom,  or  side  of  the  hive.  I  have 
seen  much  of  ventilation,  but  I  do  not  know 
much. 

California.   S.  ,  .  R.  Wilkin. 

I  never  could  discover  that  bee-S  needed  any 
ventilation,  in  doors  or  out.  At  present  I  have 
over  GO  colonies,  of  my  350.  in  a  cellar  which  is 
half  full  of  honey  barrels  and  kegs,  and  I  close 
it  up  tight  without  any  ventilation  whatever, 
only  as  I  open  the  door  to  go  do^^•n  and  see  how 
they  are  coming  on.  This  winter  they  are  ex- 
tremely quiet,  and  appear  to  be  wintering  per- 
fectly. Bees  flew  lively  outdoors  yesterday, 
December  22,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year. 

Michigan.    S.  W.  James  IIeddon. 

Very  frequently  I  secure  it  by  leaving  the  en- 
trance just  as  it  was  through  the  summer.  I 
like  pretty  well  to  put  a  special  bottom -board 
under  for  wintering,  which  gives  two  inches 
more  space  below.  This  space  is  filled  up  witli 
dry  sawdust,  except  a  little  in  front.  In  front 
there  is  an  open  chamber  about  2x2x6.  closed 
from  the  outer  world  by  a  movable  block.  Be- 
tween the  block  and  the  corner  of  the  bottom - 
board  there  is  a  vertical  entrance,  two  inches 
high  by  three-eighths  wide,  and  fenced  against 
mice  by  a  row  of  wire  nails. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

Confine  your  bees  to  the  brood  -  chamber, 
which  cover  with  a  board  or  boards,  a  honey- 
board,  or  something  like  it.  Keep  these  bof^rds 
wai-m  by  putting  on  a  straw  mat  or  its  ec^uiva- 
lent,  because  the  bees  cluster  below,  and  \\  ould 
chill  without  this  precaution.  Have  plenty  of 
honey  in  your  combs,  with  the  heaviest  toward 
the  center,  and  a  winter  passageway  through 
everyone:  full  width  of  the  entrance  open,  with 
a  two-inch  strip  under  the  back  of  the  hive,  so 
that  all  moisture  is  bound  to  run  out:  otherwise 
it  will  be  absorbed  by  the  combs,  sour  the  honey 
and  pollen,  and  create  dvsentery. 

Ohio.   S.  W.  "  C.  F.  MuTH. 

[From  the  above,  the  general  tendency  seems 
to  be  giving  at  least  as  much  room  in  winter  at 
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the  entrance  as  they  have  in  the  summer  time; 
and.  if  any  thing,  ratlier  more.  To  all  this  1 
agree,  only  that  I  would  not  allow  any  sort  of 
entrance  that  would  permit  mice  to  get  in.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  pay  to  undertake  to  con- 
tract and  enlarge  entrances  as  the  weather 
changes.  We  once  tried  it  on  quite  a  good 
many  chaff  hives:  and  those  that  had  the  en- 
trance open  full  width  all  winter  long  did  a 
good  deal  better  than  where  any  kind  of  con- 
traction was  practiced.  A  very  small  entrance 
will,  of  course,  answer,  providing  the  bees  have 
upward  ventilation— leaving  the  surplus  ar- 
rangements on  all  winter,  and  such  like  ar- 
rangements. Friend  (rreen  is  very  emphatic  in 
saying  '*the  hive  should  be  air-tight  on  top." 
Well,  I  think  likely  he  is  right,  providing  the 
entrance  be  large  enough,  or  that  there  are  oth- 
er large  openings  thi'ougli  the  bottom -board. 
Several  mention  having  an  empty  chamber 
under  the  brood-combs.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
this  is  a  very  good  arrangement  where  you 
have  movable  bottom-boards.  I  rather  think 
that  ordinary  cellars  or  caves  will  answer  very 
well  without  any  special  arrangement  at  all  be- 
ing made  for  ventilation,  and  a  great  many 
bee-hives  will  also  have  all  the  ventilating 
cracks  and  holes  that  can  be  needed.  There 
should,  however,  be  some  opening  for  bees  to 
pass  in  and  out  whenever  the  weather  is  warm. 
With  a  loose,  poorly  made  hive,  if  this  opening 
is  sufficient  to  let  bne  bee  pass,  and  does  not 
get  obstructed,  it  will  do  very  well.]    A.  I.  R. 


FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS, 


shalt.  we  continue  to  send  gleanings  in 
bep:  cultuke  ? 

No,  don't.  I've  got  enough.  The  contribu- 
tions of  some  of  the  writers  for  Gleanings  are 
good,  and  with  them  I  find  no  fault;  others  I 
do  find  fault  with — Rambler,  for  instance.  The 
Home  talks  are  obnoxious.  To  take  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  and  branch  otf  on  to  such  boasting 
about  a  §^400  team,  a  big  factory,  and  so  many 
hands  to  see  after,  and  so  much  property,  and 
me  and  mine,  and  big  I,  doesn't  suit  me. 

Burnville,  Ark.,  Dec.  22.    H.  C.  M.  Braley. 

[Well,  good  friend  B.,  the  above  would  be 
rather  discouraging,  to  be  sure,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  great  flood  of  approvliig  letters  that 
come  in  every  mail;  and,  besides,  there  is  an- 
other encouraging  thought — you  put  our  good 
friend  Rambler  down  with  the  author  of  the 
Home  Papers.  I  always  did  like  to  be  in  good 
company.  Joking  aside,  however,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  criticism,  even  if  it  be  very 
plain  and  rathei*  severe.  It  has  many  times 
occurr(^d  to  me  that  those  who  do  not  feel  es- 
pecially friendly  might  look  at  my  Home  talks 
in  just  the  way  you  have.  I  did  not  mean  to 
boast  of  our  big  team.  I  simply  wanted  to  en- 
courage the  idea  of  having  horses  adequate  to 
the  work  to  be  peifoi'med,  and  giving  them 
good  care.  I  do  believe  that  many  of  our  farm- 
ers would  acconi])lish  more,  and  do  it  c/ieape?", 
by  having  heavier  horses,  well  cared  for;  and 
inst(nid  of  the  big  "  I  "  it  was  and  is  my  pur- 
]j()S('  to  exalt  only  Christ  Jesus.  The  Home 
Papers,  with  all  their  inipeifections  (and  I 
see  them  as  plainly.  J  belicN  e.  as  almost  any  one 
does),  have  been  the  means  of  doing  good, 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  him  alone  be  all 
the  honor  and  praise.  My  old  pastor,  in  his 
prayer  one  Sunday  morning,  said,  "  O  Loi'd.  we 
thaiik  thee  for  our  enemies,  because  they  tell  us 


our  faults  when  our  friends  will  not."  Now,, 
dear  brother,  I  do  not  want  to  consider  vou  as- 
an  enemy  as  we  bid  you  good-by.  On  the  con- 
trary, may  God  speed  you  in  all  that  is  good 
and  pure  and  holy.  May  be  we  shall  become 
better  acquainted  some  time;  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  may  both  become  better  men  as 
the  years  go  on.]   


HOW  TO  keep  dried   FRUIT   FROM   THE  MOTH 
AND  MILLERS. 

Mr.  Root:— We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  every  year  in  keeping  diied  fruit  from 
the  millers,  or  moths.  We  should  like  to  hear 
through  your  valuable  paper  how  to  keep  the 
fruit  until  spring  from  becoming  wormy.  We 
have  been  keeping  them  in  barrels  lined  with 
paper,  and  tightly  covered,  but  have  not  had 
any  success.  We  are  thinking  of  trying  a  new 
plan  of  putting  the  fruit,  first  in  a  burlap  sack, 
then  slipping  it  loosely  into  a  bag  made  of  oil 
cloth.  We  should  like  to  hear  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  readers.       Byron  H.  Wiley. 

Fillmore,  Cal.,  Jan.  27. 

[We  sent  the  above  to  Prof.  Cook,  who  replies 
as  follows:] 

If  Mr.  Wiley  will  put  his  fruit  in  paper  sacks 
and  then  tie  tightly,  he  will  escape  the  insects 
surely,  unless  the  eggs  are  laid  before  the  fruit 
is  put  into  the  sacks.  He  says  he  puts  his 
dried  fruit  in  barrels  lined  with  paper,  and  yet 
suffers  loss.  I  think  in  this  case  the  female 
moths  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fruit  before  it  is 
put  into  the  barrels.  In  such  cases,  if  a  small 
hole  were  boi  ed  in  one  end  of  the  barrel,  and 
tightly  corked,  it  would  be  easy  to  free  the 
apples  or  fruit  of  insects  by  use  of  bi-sulphide 
of  carbon.  Withdi'aw  the  cork,  turn  in  half  a 
pint  of  the  liquid,  and  quickly  cork  up  the  hole. 
The  liquid  would  destroy  the  insects,  and 
would  do  no  haiMu  to  the  fruit.  This  would  be  a 
very  cheap  and  convenient  cure  for  the  evil. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  liquid  va- 
porizes very  quickly,  and  that  the  vapor  is  very 
inflammable,  and  very  explosive  when  mixed 
with  air.  In  this  case  the  barrels  could  be 
easily  moved  out  of  doors,  or  be  kept  in  a  room 
where  no  fire  or  lighted  cigar,  etc.,  is  ever  taken. 
I  would  use  paper  sacks  for  storing,  and,  in  case 
of  attack,  I  would  use  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  to 
destroy  the  mischief-makers.  Bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  very  soon  escapes  if  permitted:  and  it 
is  so  odorous  that  its  jjresence,  even  in  very 
small  quantities,  is  sure  of  detection.  It  vola- 
tilizes so  completely,  that,  even  if  thrown  into 
a  flour-bin,  it  all  evaporates  and  the  flour  is  un- 
injured. A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  Feb.  6. 


rambler's  visit  TO   THE  BAY  STATE  APIARY. 

Friend  Root:— I  have  read  Rambler's  visit  to 
the  Bay  State  Apiary  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest. As  you  seem  to  have  a  wrong  impres- 
sion regarding  some  things.  I  will  try  to  correct 
them.  I  judge  by  vour  foot-notes  to  Rambler's 
article  that  you  have  an  idea  that  I  am  an  in- 
veterate smoker  as  well  as  Bro.  Pratt.  You  are 
wrong  in  this.  I  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any 
form,  except  to  introduce  queens.  Although  I 
use  several  pounds  each  season  of  the  vile  weed, 
it  always  has  a  bad  taste  to  me. 

You  want  to  know  whether  we  did  not  get  the 
"  plantain  leaf"  idea  from  you.  Chiess  not.  We 
have  used  it  nearly  30  years,  and  used  it,  friend 
R..  when  you  used  to  send  ord(>rs  to  the  Jiay 
State  Apiary  +'or  queens.  That,  I  believe,  was  a 
good  many  y(^ars  before  you  published  a  bee- 
paper.  I  give  you  a  cordial  invitation,  friend 
R..  to  visit  the  Bay  State  Apiary  whenever  you 
can  find  it  convenient  to  do  so.  Y"ou  will  see 
and  hear  about  a  good  many  things  that  have 
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not  been  seen  in  print.  Yon  need  not  look  for 
Alley  in  a  bar-room,  noi-  will  you  find  him  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  sucking  an  old  pipe. 

Say  to  Rambler  that  ther(^  is  fourteen  months 
difference  i a  the  ages  of  the  '"twins""  he  has 
pictured  "eating""  honey.  These  t^vo  little 
quee*  s  tak'.^  a  good  deal  of  my  time.   They  get 

grandpa ""  up  pretty  early  hi  the  morning — a 
good  deal  earlier,  sometimes,  than  he  wants  to 
get  up.  '         H.  Alley. 

Wenham,  Mass. 

[We  are  exceedingly  glad,  friend  A.,  to  knoM' 
that  you  are  not  a  tobacco-user.  ■Per!iai)s  I  got 
my  wrong  impression  from  the  fact  that  >uiu(' 
one  mentioned  your  using  large  quantities  of 
tol)acco  in  smoking  your  bees.  We  ai'e  glad  to 
know  that  you  ai'e  on  our  side  of  both  kinds  of 
temperance — whisky  and  tobacco. J 


SOMETKIXG  rOK  FLORIDA  BEI-> KEEPERS. 

As  we  bee-keepers  in  Florida  have  no  paper 
that  i-(\iches.  p('rhai)s.  more  bee-keepers  inter- 
i  sicd  in  making  an  effort  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
hihit  at  the    World's  Fair  at    Chicago  than 
iGleaxix(4s.  if  perniissibie  I  should  like  to  hear 
•  personally  from  eacli  IMorida  reader  who  is  a 
bee-keeper,  as  to  \\  hat  lie  thinks  of  foiining  a 
State  Bee-keepei'S"  Association  at  as  eui'ly  a  date 
as  possible,  to  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
some  time  during  the  session  of  the  legislature, 
so  that,  it'  po>^il)le.  we  might  j)revail  on  it  for 
some  assistance  in  malxing  and  earing  for  sucli 
an  exliibit:  and.furtiier.to  state  what  amount  of 
honey  and  fixtures  you  each  could  prepare  for 
Inhibition,    ^^'e  shall  certainly  have  to  unite. 

I It.  in  a  State  association  of  bee-keepers  be- 
e  we  can  arrange  for  an  exhibit  that  would 
1  forth  any  thing  like  the  resources  of  the 
,ate.   I  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  all  the 
Aorida  bee-keepers  in  this  matter.   It  is  none 
coo  soon  to  begin  the  preparation. 

JoHX  Craycraft. 
Aster  Park,  Fla..  Feb.  2S. 


FEEDIX'G  BEES  ARTIFICIAL  POLLEX^    AVHILE  IX"^ 

THE  hivl::  ax'  ixtePvEStixg  case. 
It  seems  as  if  we  were  going  to  have  a  late 
spring,  and  a  bad  time  for  bees  to  carry  in  pol- 
len: and  why  not  take  a  hint  from  the  following 
circumstance  and  put  flour  on  the  top  of  the 
hives  for  pollen  ?  My  father  is  SO  odd  years  old. 
and  he  told  me  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  some 
70  years  ago.  set  a  log  hive  of  bees  in  an  old  bar- 
rel half  full  of  wheat,  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
cold:  and  when  he  took  them  out  of  the  barrel 
in  the  spring  they  were  all  right,  and  had  eaten 
the  wheat  under  the  hive  until  the  bran  was 
two  or  three  inches  deep. 

J.  D.  Whittexbueg. 
Marshfield.  :SIo..  March  3. 

[Friend  W..  your  story  sounds  pretty  strong, 
and  yet  it  may  be  true.  When  bees  are  desti- 
tute of  pollen  they  will  take  hold  of  a  great 
variety  of  substances :  and  as  they  eat  wheat 
flour  with  avidity  when  put  out  in  the  open  air. 
it  is  possible  that  they  learn  how  to  dig  the 
flour  out  of  the  wheat  and  thus  raise  brood.] 


l^AIXTED    CLOTH    AX    EXCELLEXT  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  Tlx. 

I  see  there  have  been  some  inquiries  in  regard 
to  painted  cloth  for  hive-covers:  and  not  seeing 
any  thing  from  any  one  who  has  used  painted 
cloths.  I  venture  to  give  my  experience  with  it. 
Four  years  ago  I  was  making  some  chaff  hives: 
and  not  having  lumber  wide  enough  for  half 
the  roof.  I  used  narrow  boards  and  painted 
them.  Then  I  tacked  on  some  Atlantic  A 
sheeting  on  the  green  paint,  then  painted  the 


sheeting.  I  have  painted  them  once  since. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  winter 
and  summer,  ever  since,  and  I  consider  them 
good  for  a  good  ^^■hile  yet.  so  far  as  the  cloth  is 
concerned.  In  these  times  of  high  tariff  on  tin. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  tliose  who  use  tin 
for  hive-covers  to  ti-v  a  few  cloth  ones  and  keep 
them  [jainted.  If  they  do.  1  tliink  they  will  be 
pleased  w  itli  the  re-ult.  I  also  believe  it\\ould 
make  a  better  I'oof  fur  dwellings  than  a  good 
deal  of  t fiis  rooling  that  is  advertised.  If  Dr. 
Miller  will  tiy  jjai^ited  cloth  h(i  will  find  it  far 
superior  to  oil  cloth.  Johx  Ax'Dersox. 

( h  iskany  Falls,  N.  Y..  Feb.  38. 

;^Vou  have  given  just  the  fact  we  wanted. 
Now.  who  e]>e  can  testify?  So  far  the  evi- 
dence shows  tliat  painted  cloth  will  aiiswer. 
But  the  gi-oat  thing  in  its  favor  is  cheapness, 
lai  iff  oi'  no  ta)iff'.  Painting  the  wood  first,  be- 
fore the  cloth  is  tacked  on.  might  have  the 
effect  of  gluing  it  so  tirnily  to  the  wood  that  it 
would  be  less  likely  to  receive  tears  or  injury.] 


MICIIIGAX    Al'I ARIES :     STATISTICS  FOR  lS89-"fK). 

According  to  the  Michigan  Crop  Report  of 
Jan.  1.  IS'.d.  the  farm  statistics  for  ISSO-'vK)  I'e- 
turned  last  spring  by  supervisors  furnisli  the 
following  tiffures:  The  number  of  apiarists  in 
the  State  in  the  spring  of  was  5U03.  The 
number  of  colonies  of  bees  on  hand  in  the  fall 
of  18S!»  was  77. (502.  and  the  number  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  assessment  last  spring  \^  as  ()S.-10dt. 
The  number  of  coloui<>s  wintered  in  collars  \\-as 
17. Kill:  in  chaff  hives,  'is.-lr-.^:  in  bee-bou>es, 
•lOfK  covered  with  sa^^■du^t.  Sbi:  other\^■ise  pro- 
tected. 1810:  with  no  protection.  31.987:  protec- 
tion not  reported.  7330. 

In  188V).  (58.440  colonies  made  l.i;»2.113  lbs.  of 
comb  honey,  and  33.349  colonies  produced  271.- 
.5(54  lbs.  of  extracted  lionev.  The  number  of  lbs. 
of  wax  produced  in  ISSD  was  '.K52r). 

Compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  previous 
year  there  is  an  increase  of  141(5  in  the  number 
of  apiarists:  of  23.744  in  the  number  of  colonies 
on  hand  in  the  fall,  and  of  22.891  in  the  number 
on  hand  in  the  spring.  The  quantity  of  comb 
honey  produced  in  1889  was  (532.3  1  0  lbs.  greater 
than  reported  for  1888.  and  the  quantity  of  ex- 
tracted honey  was  173.9(54  lbs.  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  year. 

Concord,  Mich.  Maxia'  Shotweli>. 

[There  (if  reliable,  and  we  should  think  they 
were  not  far  from  right),  these  statistics  are  in- 
teresting and  valuable.  What  is  the  reason 
that  other  States  don"t  do  likewise?  If  they 
did  we  could  then  know  pretty  accurately  the 
number  of  colonies,  etc..  in  the  United  States. 
On  an  average,  then,  each  Michigan  bee-keep- 
er owned,  in  1890.  13  colonies.  In  1889  he  se- 
cured on  an  average,  from  each  colony.  17  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  and  11  lbs.  of  extracted  per  colony, 
or  38  lbs.  of  honey  in  all:  but  1889  was  a  rather 
poor  season  all  over  the  country,  especially  for 
Michigan.]  '   


THICK  TOP-BARS  USED  SUCCESSFL^LLY  FOR 
EIGHT  YEARS. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  in  Gleax'- 
IXGS  for  and  against  heavy  top-bars.  I  will 
give  3'ou  my  testimony  in  favor  of  them.  When 
1  commenced  bee-keeping  I  made  twenty-five 
hives,  all  with  heavy  top-bar  frames.  "With 
the  increase  of  my  apiary,  and  other  work.  I 
did  not  have  time  to  make  the  hives  I  wanted, 
so  I  ordered  30  Simplicity  hives,  so  I  had  two 
kinds  of  top-bars.  The  heavy  were  by  1 
inch,  spaced  1%  from  center  to  center,  with  % 
space  between  frames  and  super.  I  used  it  six 
seasons  and  never  was  bothered  with  burr  or 
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brace  combs.  The  light  frames  were  spaced 
the  same:  and  wlien  I  took  the  super  off  the 
first  hive,  the  whole  of  the  brood-chamber 
came  with  it.  In  taking  off  some  of  the  supers 
I  had  to  lift  them  up  with  one  hand,  and  pry 
the  frames  loose  from  the  super  with  a  screw - 
drivel".  W.  J.  Rfssell. 

Philmont.  Kan.,  Feb.  8. 

[You  have  given  one  valuable  point:  viz.. 
with  thick  top-bars  one  inch  wide  by  %  inch 
thick,  even  with  a^  large  a  bee-space  as  -^g  inch, 
no  burr-combs  will  result,  even  after  8  years. 
We  now  know  that,  by  I'educing  the  bee  space 
to  a  scant  quarter-inch,  and  using  fixed  dis- 
tances, top-bars  as  thick  as  ^  incli  will  do,  or 
possibly  less.  Let  those  who  do  not  like  those 
exti'a-thick  bars,  use  a  lesser  bee-space  and 
note  the  result.]   


KEGULATIXG    SPEED   BY  THE  SEIP]'I]STi  OF  THE 
BELT. 

On  page  33  you  give  the  experience  of  one  of 
your  boys  in  changing  the  speed  of  machinery. 
Is  not  that  plan  rather  hai-d  on  the  belt,  as  the 
change  in  speed  must  be  caused  by  the  limited 
amount  of  belt  contact  with  driver?  The 
driver  being  constant,  tlie  belt  speed  must  be 
the  same,  or  nearly  tl\e  same,  and  the  loss  in 
speed  must  be  due  to  the  slip  and  consequent 
greater  friction  on  one  edge  of  the  belt,  which 
would  mean  a  shorter  life  for  the  same;  and 
while  it  might  answer  for  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent it  would  look  to  a  man  in  the  woods  as 
though  the  true  economy  would  result  in  put- 
ting in  the  cones.  '  A.  R.  Kibbe. 

New  Richmond,  Wis.,  Jan.  7. 

[We  have  regulated  the  speed  on  one  of  our 
presses— a  small  one— with  a  slipping  belt,  as 
described  in  Gleaivings,  for  ovei- 10  yeai'S,  and 
the  same  belt  is  in  use  yet.  We  have  adopted 
the  same  arrangement' on  a  larger  platen  press 
—a  half-medium— with  entire  success.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  low  speed  and  small 
power  are  required.  Cones  would  certainly 
have  to  be  used  wiiere  something  over  one- 
horse-power  ^^■ork  or  high  spe(^d  is  required,  or 
on  lathework  for  sci'ew  -  cutting.  For  small 
presses  the  slipping  of  the  belt  answers  per- 
fectly.]   


A    EADY    WHO    NOT    OXLY    DOES     NOT  WEAR 
GLOVES.  BUT  WORKS  AMONG  THE  BEES 
WITH  BARE  HANDS  AND  ARMS. 

I  see  in  Gleanings  ihat  you  wanted  to  hear 
from  other  ladies  who  work  among  the  bees.  I 
put  on  a  hat  and  veil,  push  my  sleeves  up  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  so  the  bees  can't  go  up  inside  of 
them.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  sting  my  arms 
with  my  sleeves  up  as  with  them  down.  A  few 
stings  on  the  hands  and  arms  will  get  well  any- 
how. I  don't  wear  gloves,  for  I  want  my  hands 
free  fi-om  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

I  think  if  Miss  Wilson  will  get  some  heavy 
jeans  and  make  an  ajjron.  the  honey  will  not 
run  thi-ough  and  soil  the  di'ess.  It  might  be 
"  bunglesome  and  warm.  I  do  all  kinds  of 
work  tliat  arc  done  among  the  bees,  and  help 
put  up  supplies:  in  fact,  cxery  thiug  but  nailing 
up  the  hives.  I  do  almost  all  of  the  painting 
and  all  of  my  housewoi-k—w  ashing,  and  every 
thing.    I  have  four  small  children  to  tend  to. 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Cox. 

Washington,  Ind..  Feb.  20. 

[Very  good,  Mrs.  C.  I,  too.  sliould  prefer  to 
have  my  hands  and  arms  bare  of  every  thing, 
providing  I  could  vvork  witli  l)ees  when  they  are 
gathering  honey,  and  evei'y  thing  is  ijeaceful 
and  quiet.  One  who  sells  bees  and  queens,  how- 
ever, and  is  therefore  obliged  to  overhaul  hives 
both  in  season  and  out  of  season,  could  not  well 
manage  in  the  way  you  suggest.] 


ANOTHER    CLAM-SHELL    IDEA:     USING  SHELLS 
INSTEAD  OF  SLATE  TABLETS. 

My  plan  for  keeping  record  of  bees  is  to  use 
two  half  clam.-shells  instead  of  a  slate.  I  keep 
one  on  the  front  of  each  hive,  in  which  I  write 
the  age  of  the  queen  and  such  other  data  as  I 
want  to  go  into  my  book.  In  the  other,  on  the 
back  end  of  the  hive,  I  write  woi'k  done  and 
when,  condition,  etc.  I  use  a  leadpencil.  and 
when  a  shell  Is  full  I  pick  up  another,  or  rub 
out  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge,  and  begin 
again.  I  live  immediately  on  Lemon  Bay. 
where  clams  are  more  plentiful  than  any  thing 
else  (unless  it  is  fish),  and  clam-shells  are  not 
expensive.  They  are  not  flat,  like  a  slate,  be- 
ing rounding,  but  are  just  as  smooth  inside,  and 
as  nice  to  write  in.  I  turn  the  flat  (or  open)  side 
do^^n.  which  lies  snug  on  the  hive-cover,  so 
that  no  water  nor  any  thing  else  can  get  under 
them.  They  an^  light,  not  much  in  the  way. 
not  easily  knocked  off.  and  are  rather  pretty 
than  otherwise.  J.  H.  Hili-. 

Venice,  Manatee  Co.,  Fla.,  Feb.  21. 


WHY   .JAPANESE   BUCKWHEAT  IS   SUPERIOR  TO 
THE  SILVERHULL. 

I  find  the  Japanese  buckwheat  superior  to 
the  silverhull.    After  a  trial  of  three  seasons  I 
have  concluded  to  sow  no  othei'  kind.  One 
great  advantage  it  has  in  this  country  is,  that 
we  can  raise  a  crop  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
bees  have  the  benefit  of  the  blossoms  when  they 
need  them  so  much.    In  the  fall  they  do  not 
work  so  much  on  it  because  they  seem  to  prefer 
to  gather  fi-om  heartsease.    I  raised  two  cro'^ 
last  season — light  ci'ops,  of  course,  on  accou 
of  dry  weathej'.  but  it  pi'oves  that  the  seasoi 
long  enough  to  rais(!  vwo  good  crops  if  tliert 
enough  rain.    The  common  kind  did  not 
any  earlier  in  the  season.     It  will  also  ma 
more  flour  per  bushel.    The  miller  said  it  w.^. 
softer  and  gi-ound  liner.  There  is,  however,  one 
drawback — it  is  not  inclined  to  grow  as  tall  as 
the  other  variety.  J.  T.  Van  Petten. 

Linn,  Kan.  Feb.  fO. 


A  SMALL  YIELD  OF  .JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 
BUT  REMARKABLE    UNDER  THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

My  Japanese  buckwheat  made  only  ten  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  but  I  thought  that  was  good, 
for  it  never  had  a  drop  of  rain  after  being  sown 
until  cut.  My  bees  did  fairly  well,  but  it  was 
so  dry  they  kept  the  drones  all  killed  off.  Such 
a  thing  I  nevei-  saw,  and  I  almost  had  a  notion 
to  accuse  the  honest  little  fellows  of  killing 
some  of  their  queens  in  the  terrible  dry  spell.  I 
lost  ten  or  twelve  for  some  cause,  and  had  to 
give  them  brood  and  eggs  three  times.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  they  would  hatch  a  queen  all  right; 
but  they  did  not  get  fertilized. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Feb.  9.       Edward  Hiatt. 


ALSIKE    VERSUS    OTHER    CLOVER    FOR  WITH- 
STANDING FIJOST. 

My  alsike  clover  came  through  in  good  con- 
dition last  spring,  while  seven  acres  of  June 
clover,  sown  in  the  same  lield,  in  another  part, 
mostly  heaved  out.  It  was  all  on  the  same  kind 
of  ground,  and  sown  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  same  conditions.  Alsike  grew  too  rank  for 
seed.    It  produced  two  tons  per  acre. 

A  8POKT  FROM  JAI'ANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

Bro.  Root.  I  have  something  new  to  tell  you 
in  regai'd  to  buckwheat,  which  will  surprise  you. 
When  I  was  cutting  the  acre  of  buckwheat  I 
grew  from  the  half-bushel  of  Japanese  I  bought 
of  vou  in  1888,  I  found  one  enormous  plant,  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest,  the  straw  being  a  little 
lighter  in  color,  with  more  than  twice  as  much 
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grain  on  it,  apparently  a  hybrid.  The  berry 
was  darker  than  the  rcsrular .)  apanese.  I  saved 
it  separate,  and  got  3r)ij()  from  this  one  plant, 
while  1500  was  the  very  most  [  could  get  from 
any  one  of  ten  of  the  Ja]ninese.  I  discarded 
air  the  rest.  I  sowed  it  by  itself  in  1889,  and 
harvested  one  bushel.  I  sowed  that  on  two 
acres,  away  from  any  other,  and  harvested  100 
busliols.  Inclosed  Hnd  sample,  which  I  have 
named  Martin's  Prolific.  I  will  sow  no  other 
kind  another  year.  Wm.  ^Iaktin. 

Cass  City,  Mich.,  Dec.  26, 1890. 

[I  will  say  to  our  readers,  that  friend  Martin 
wished  to  sell  me  the  seed  mentioned  above.  I 
advised  him,  however,  to  offer  it  for  sale  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  let  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings test  it  on  a  small  scale.  If  it  is  really  su- 
perior to  the  original,  it  will  soon  make  itself 
known.]   


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

I  think  the  Japanese  Buckwheat  takes  the 
lead  of  any  other  variety.  I  bought  four 
pounds  of  you  last  spring,  and  sowed  it  on  an 
eighth  of  an  acre,  and  harvested  from  it  this 
fall  6><  bushels.  Who  can  do  better?  It  was 
'sown  on  loamy  land,  greensward,  with  a  light 
jsprinkliug  of  manure.  P.  W.  Smith. 

West  Braintree,  Vt. 


EmHTDVS.QTHE  TEN  FRAME  L.  HIVES  FOR-iTHE 
aROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

May  I  ask  through  Gleanings  whether 
eight-frame  hives  are  satisfactory  in  the  Rocky 

'  Alountain  region  ?  The  length  of  time  a  colony 
must  depend  on  its  stores  extends  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  May,  and  I  am  of  opinion 

Hhat  stores  less  than  can  be  made  in  a  ten-frame 
brood-chamber  will  not  last  through;  and  that 
these,  being  short,  the  breeding  will  be  corre- 
spondingly limited.  My  own  experience  is,  that 
"jhe  largest  hives  yield  by  far  the  greatest 
/amount  of  super  honey  in  the  season.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  is  exceptional  in  Col- 
orado and  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  gen- 
erally. J.  A.  Ferguson. 
Loveland,  Col..  Feb.  10. 

[There  are  some  localities  where  the  10-frame 
L.  hives  are  better  than  the8-frame,  though  for 
the  great  majority  of  localities  the  smaller  hive 
is  preferable.  It  can,  of  course,  be  made  larger 
by  adding  another  story.  The  8-frame  hive 
would  be  the  better  one  for  most  localities 
among  the  Rockies.] 


THE    IMPORTANCE   OF  KEEPING  COLONIES  FED 
UP  JUST  BEFORE  THE  HARVEST. 

I  made  a  blunder  last  spring,  there  being  no 
bloom  for  the  bees  until  clover.  I  fed  a  good 
deal,  but  not  enough.  In  colonies  not  having 
enough  feed,  the  queens  quit  laying  in  some  ten 
days  before  clover  came.  Colonies  that  had 
plenty  of  feed,  gathered,  some  of  them,  as  high 
as  80  lbs.  to  the  colony,  while  others  that  had 
not  the  proper  amount  of  feed  hardly  gathered 
enough  to  winter  on.  L.  H.  Robey. 

Worthington,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  20. 


BEES    EATING    LARV^    AND    EGGS,    AND  THE 
REASON  WHY. 

I  noticed  in  Stray  Straws,  by  Dr.  Miller,  that 
he  is  puzzled  about  bees  eating  eggs,  and  the 
remedy  for  it.  Last  fall,  a  few  days  after  the 
first  heavy  frost,  I  examined  my  bees  and  found 
that  the  weak  colonies  that  had  been  raising 
brood  had  eaten  the  white  larviB,  but  I  saw  no 
traces  of  their  having  eaten  any  thing  else,  be- 
because  I  did  not  look  further.  Each  larvae  was 
.about  two-thirds  eaten;  the  rest  were  disap- 


pearing later.  Cause.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
they  were  sui  prised  by  the  cold,  and  concluded 
to  get  rid  of  the  brood  by  eating  it  up.  as  they 
could  not  keep  all  of  it  warm  enough  to  hatch, 
and  possibly  to  use  it  for  food.  I  noticed  that 
only  the  brood  around  the  outside  of  the  brood- 
chamber  was  eaten,  and  the  entrance  entirely 
open,  letting  all  the  cold  wind  in.  I  afterward 
started  them  to  laying  by  almost  closing  the 
entrances  and  feeding.  Don't  you  think  they 
would  eat  up  bee-eggs  under  similar  conditions? 
Dr.  Miller  did  not  state  at  what  time  of  the 
year  he  would  expect  the  eggs  to  disappear,  nor 
when  the  queen  was  taken  away. 

Geo.  E.  Fradenburg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  23. 


THE    DOOLITTLE    METHOD   OF  QUEEN-REARING 
A  SUCCESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  are  rearing  nearly  all  our  queens  from  the 
artificial  cups,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  from  one- 
half  to  four-fifths  of  them  built  out  in  good 
shape.  We  are  not  having  as  good  success 
with  them  this  spring  as  we  did  last  summer 
and  fall;  but  we  hope  feeding  will  make  it  all 
right  soon.  We  may  report  results  a  little  later, 
as  we  are  a  little  short  of  queens  for  the  early 
orders,  and  are  rearing  all  queens  by  the  graft- 
ing process  in  upper  stories,  and  count  on  get- 
ting most  of  them  by  using  the  cups.  Friend 
Doolittle  also  spoke  of  its  being  hard  to  get  a 
queen  mated  from  an  upper  story  unless  there 
was  a  good  honey-flow.  We  had  one  mated  in 
November,  but  she  was  in  a  third  story,  there 
being  two  queen-excluders  between  her  and  the 
laying  queen  below.  H.  P.  Luther. 

Redlands,  CaL,  Feb.  16. 


YOUNG  BEES  IN  SUPERS  REMOVED. 

I  should  like  to  ask,  when  you  take  off  sur- 
plus and  carry  it  three  or  four  rods  to  get  out 
the  bees,  what  proportion  of  them  will  be 
young  bees  that  never  will  get  back  to  their 
own  hive  ?  J.  B.  Whiton. 

Ithaca,  Mich.,  Jan.  13. 

[Friend  W.,  I  should  say  there  might  be  ten 
per  cent,  possibly  twenty,  that  would  not  find 
their  way  back.  If  there  are  other  hives  around, 
however,  where  they  can  hear  the  bees  hum- 
ming at  the  entrance,  these  young  bees  will  get 
into  them,  and  will  perhaps  do  nearly  as  much 
good  there  as  in  their  own  home.  I  think,  how- 
ever, I  should  prefer  letting  them  go  back  where 
they  came  from.]  


ASBESTOS  PAINT  FOR  HIVES. 

In  Gleanings  for  Feb.  1,  page  107,  we  see  an 
article  cautioning  us  against  a  paint  made  by 
the  Indiana  Paint  and  Roofing  Co.  Have  you 
ever  known  any  thing  of  a  paint  known  as  as- 
bestos, as  to  how  it  compares  with  lead? 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9.        A.  W.  Lindsey. 

[We  have  heard  the  asbestos  paint  talked 
about,  but  can  not  now  remember  whether  it 
turned  out  favorable  or  not.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  tell  us  about  it.] 


HIVES  FOR  HATCHING  CHICKENS. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  through  Glean- 
ings whether  any  one  ever  used  a  hive  of  bees 
for  the  purpose  of  hatching  chickens,  or  am  I 
the  first  who  discovered  it,  or  "  hatched  "  the 
idea— which?  George  James. 

Willoughby,  N.  S.  W. 

[Yes,  some  of  our  neighbors  have  been  using 
some  of  our  old  hives,  too  old  for  bees— which 
we  sold  them  cheap  for  hatching  chickens. 
They  reported  that  they  were  just  the  thing.] 
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PAINTED  MUSLIX  FOK  IIIVE-COVEES  ;  AX  ILE- 
IXOIS  MAN  SAYS  HE  HAS  USED  IT  FOK 
FOUK  yj:aks,  and  AVAXT«  NOTH- 
ixCt  j;ettek. 
In  Geeaxinos.  Jan.  ]:>,  you  w  aiit  to  know 
wlipthcr  paintf'd  imislin  on  coxci  s  of  liixcs  w  ill 
bo  as  good  as  i^aintcd  tin.  For  4  years  I  used 
painted  muslin  on  my  liivc-covcrs:  and  my  cx- 
pericneo  is.  tluit  yon  can  find  nothing  bet t(n".  It 
k('e])S  the  inside  of  the  hive  dry  in  any  kind  of 
weathei'.  Paint  and  muslin  will  stick  to  the 
wood  dnring  the  se\'ei'est  cold  orwaian  w  eather. 
You  ne\  er  want  to  ic-coNci' the  hi\-e:  l)nte\'ery 
two  years  give  it  a  coat  of  paint.  ]>ut  it  will  be 
better,  where,  instead  of  nailing,  the  muslin  is 
pasted  on  tlie  cov<m\  Put  th(>  paste  on  tlie  cov- 
er, then  lay  the  cloth  on:  brush  over  with  a 
hand-broom:  cut  the  sides  off  wi+li  a  sharp 
knife  before  they  are  dry :  and.  when  dry.  give 
two  coats  of  i)aint.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
outside  wintej'  cases.  I  have  muslin  on  the 
roof  of  my  honey-house,  and  partly  on  my  hen- 
house. 

And  now,  friend  Root,  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion about  muslin  on  warm  or  cold  bed-frames. 
You  have  sevei'al  objections  to  muslin-covered 
frann^s.  and  you  are  quite  right  so  far:  hut  if, 
before  you  nail  the  muslin  on  the  frames,  you 
nail  a  piece  of  poultry -netting  (say  four-inch 
mesh)  on.  muslin  over  the  netting.it  will  not 
make  the  frame  much  more  expensive  or 
heavy — just  heavy  enougli  so  that  it  can't  be 
blown  about:  and  duiing  a  rain  the  cloth  will 
not  form  a  water-basin  in  the  middle.  Ia*n  go- 
ing to  try  it  this  spring:  and  if  you  think  it  over 
you  will  perhaps  do  the  same. 

HeXEY  ScnWEKDTFEGEIl. 

Lincoln,  Logan  Co..  111.,  Feb.  3. 


OLD   KEROSENE-CAXS   FOK  CALIFORNIA  HOXEY, 
AGAIX;    A  HINT  TO  CALIFORXIAXS. 

I  see  by  Gleaxixgs  that  the  honey-producers 
of  California  are  complaining  that  iDuyers  of 
their  extracted  honey  want  new  cans.  Let  me 
tell  them  how  old  cans  lost  them  one  sale.  I 
sold  nearly  all  my  honey  by  Nov.  15.  and  wrote 
to  a  commission  house  in  Philadelphia  for 
white-clover  exti'acted  honey.  I  said  I  prefer- 
red eastern  clover  to  what  they  called  Califor- 
nia white  clover.  When  it  came  it  was  in  old 
rusted  tin  cans,  and  they  had  the  word  petro- 
leum stamped  in  the  tin  on  the  top.  No  names 
nor  marks  were  on  the  box.  The  honey  was 
light  amber,  but  had  an  ugly  taste.  I  couldn't 
eat  it,  and  would  not  offer  it  for  sale.  I  return- 
ed it.  The  color  was  such  that  the  honey 
should  have  been  good  in  flavor. 

About  how  many  pounds  of  paraffine  wax  will 
it  take  to  wax  a  barrel,  one  head  out? 

Potts  town.  Pa.  W.  W.  Kulp. 

[These  old  square  00-1  b.  kerosene  cans  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  California  hon- 
ey—not that  all  California  honey  is  tainted  by 
a  trace  of  kerosene;  but  the  fact  that  some  is, 
operates  against  the  honey  put  up  in  new  clean 
cans  from  tlie  same  State.  The  bee-keepers  of 
California  should  either  use  new  cans  or  else 
thoroughly  cleanse  old  cans  with  an  alkali,  as 
explained  in  Gleaxings.  page  71.  Use  for  bar- 
rels, about  10  lbs.  wax  or  paraffine.  Of  course, 
you  will  not  need  that  much  for  a  singh^  barrel, 
but  you  need  that  much  to  ke(^p  hot  while  roll- 
ing the  barrel  about.  While  you  are  about  it 
you  can  wax  several  barrels.] 


snyder's  method  of  carrying  bees  into 
thp:  cellar. 
In  Ernest's  Notes  of  Travel  for  Feb.  1,  Dr. 
Miller  says  he  can  not  carry  hives  of  bees  into 
the  cellar  without  bottom-boards,  and  Ernest 


admits  trouble  may  come  occasionally  from  hy- 
brids. Now,  if  Dr.  Miller  or  any  one  else  will  do 
as  I  do  he  will  not  carry  those  bottom-boards 
into  the  cellar,  nor  have  any  trouble  from  bees 
Hying  out.  Let  me  first  say  right  here,  that  I 
carry  my  bees  into  the  cellar  alone^  as  I  have 
never  found  a  man  for  a  heli)er  who  was  as 
good  as  I  am  alone.  On  a  cool  afternoon,  when 
no  sun  is  shining.  I  go  to  my  hives,  put  a  half- 
inch  block  under  each  corner,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  they  are  in  a  good  cluster.  I  then  take 
my  sti-ap  and  hooks,  pick  up  my  hive  and  walk 
off  with  it  to  the  cellai-:  and  very  often  I  liave 
to  raise  the  enamel  cloth  to  see  whether  the 
bees  are  alive  or  not.  In  7  years  I  have  not  had 
the  least  bit  of  trouble  in  putting  them  in  or 
carrying  them  out.  :My  bees  are  hybrids  from 
the  blacks.  Italians,  and  Cyprians. 

RI'BKEK   gloves    better    than    ANY  THIXG 
ELSE. 

If  Miss  Emma  Wilson  must  wear  gloves,  I 
would  advise  rubber  by  all  means.  We  have 
used  them  in  our  family  for  8  or  9  years,  and 
like  them  better  than  all  other  kinds.  Kid 
gloves  or  dogskin  come  next:  I  would  not  use 
buckskin,  for  the  bees  will  sting  them,  and 
most  of  the  time  will  lose  theii"  lives.  There  i? 
but  one  fault  with  rubber  gloves  so  far  asp 
know;  and  that  is,  the  fingers  are  too  long,  i 
like  to  use  aprons  when  I  am  working  with  the 
honey,  and  1  feel  proud  when  1  am  covered  from 
my  neck  to  my  slippers  with  a  nice  clean  one. 

Orion.  Wis.,  Feb.  10.        FiiED.  L.  Sny'DER. 


A   colony   of   bees  WHICH  SECRETE   NO  PRO  , 
POLIS. 

I  have  an  anomaly  in  the  bee-line.  I  have  a 
strong  colony  of  hybrids  whose  mother  is  a  pure 
Italian,  if  I  can  judge  by  the  markings.  Th( 
bees  use,  in  a  manner,  no  propolis.  They  gave! 
me  two  well-filled  28-lb.  cases,  T  supers,  from' 
white  clover.  These  were  removed  at  the  en'^^ 
of  the  flow,  and  replaced  by  a  super  reduced  tv 
14,  which  remained  on  until  late  in  the  fall. 
Upon  neither  was  any  propolis.  On  the  first, 
the  white  clover,  they  were  absolutely  spotless; 
on  the  latter,  removed  in  the  fall,  only  a  bare 
trace,  not  to  be  observed  except  by  scrutiny. 
Query:  May  I  expect  a  continuance  of  this 
good  quality  the  coming  season?  If  so.  may  I 
expect  queens  raised  from  this  queen  to  furnish 
brood  having  the  same  peculiarity?  I  would 
attribute  this  to  want  of  time  by  reason  of  the 
flow;  but  all  other  colonies  in  the  yai-d  found 
time  to  glue  things  pretty  freely.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  the  conifene  in  this  region. 

Guys,  Md.,  Feb.  2.  Wm.  S.  Adams. 

[We  hope  that  you  will  answer  your  inquiry 
yourself,  friend  A.,  by  trying  some  queens  from 
this  non-propolis  mother.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
know  the  results,  please  communicate  the  facts 
at  once  to  Gleanings.  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  breed  a  non-propoliz- 
ing  race  of  bees.  But,  hold  a  minute  I  Those 
colonies  that  daub  pi'opolis  worst  are  generally 
excellent  hone>'-gathei'eis.  and  usualh'  come 
through  the  winter  in  splendid  condition.'  There 
is  this  mitch  for  pi'opolis.  It  seals  the  hives  air- 
tight—a thing  quite  necessary  in  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  and  for  successful  wintering.] 


ONE  TON  OF  HONEY  FROM  TEN  HIVES. 

There  was  a  great  honey  season  here  last 
year.  I  took  one  ton  of  honey  from  ten  hives, 
and  then  had  them  in  good  shape  for  the  win- 
ter. How  is  that  for  an  ABC  man  ?  That  is 
more  than  you  have  ever  done;  but  I  tell  you  it 
kept  me  busy  all  my  spare  time. 

James  Robinson. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19. 
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QrT:sTiox  175  reconsidered. 
Friend  Root: -Yonr  respondents  to  question 
175  do  not  take  into  consideration  cool  falls  or  a 
€old  climate  like  this,  which  very  seriously  in- 
terferes witli  the  building  of  comb  in  supers. 
I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  my  yield  of 
comb  honey  from  fall  bloom  unless  the  season 
was  an  exceptionally  warm  one.  The  bees  will 
gather  the  nectar,  and  store  it  in  the  comb  fur- 
nished them  when  they  can  not  draw  out  foun- 
dation in  supers.  For  this  reason  I  am  buying 
an  extracting  outfit,  and  will  ran  my  apiary  for 
extracted  honey  after  basswood  closes. 

THE  HOFFMAX  FRAME. 

I  shall  order  the  HofiFman  tixed  frame,  as  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  loose  hanging 
frame  in  "the  Dovetailed  hive.  The  division- 
board  which  goes  with  the  frame  is  a  necessity 
in  every  hive.  Your  addition  of  follower  and 
wedge  in  the  super  will  make  it  perfect,  in  my 
opinion.  At  our  last  State  Fair  there  was  not  a 
good  super  on  exhibition. 

N.  P.  A  SPIN  WALL. 

Harrison,  Minn..  .Tan.  7. 


THE  WISCOXSIX  COXVEXTIOX. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  a  Madison  paper, 
showing  a  little  of  the  business  done  at  our 
convention.  Feb.  4  and  5. 

Officers  of  tlie  Wiscoii^-iu  Bee-keepers'  Association 
have  been  clioseii    as  follows:    President,  C.  A. 
Hatch,  of  Itluica;  viee-presideuts.  T.  E.  Turner,  of 
Sussex,  and  Oclisuer.  of  Prairie  du  Sac;  recordhig- 
ecretary.  H.  Lathrop.  Browntown:  corresponding 
^cretary,  J,  W.  Vauce,  Madison:  treasurer.  31.  J. 
'umb.  Milrou.   Tlie  association  decided  to  asl^  the 
dslature  for  an  appropriation  of  .SIOUO  to  enable 
to  make  a  proper  showing  of  Wisconsin  lioney  at 
ae  World's  fair,  and  otherwise  advance"  the  inter- 
•sts  of  tlte  industry.   It  was  also  decided  to  secure 
•"lie  incorporation  of  the  organization  under  the 
fate  Law. 

^  You  remember  what  a  jovial  time  we  had  a 
year  ago  when  you  and  Dr.  Miller  \\  ere  with  us. 
Our  meeting  this  year  was  not  as  largely  at- 
tended, nor  was  there  the  same  enthusiasm. 
Our  Wisconsin  bee-keepers  suffered  a  failure  in 
crop  last  year,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  did 
not  feel  able  to  attend  the  convention.  We  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  have  with  us  Mr. 
Thos.  G.  >,ew]uan.  who  made  not  a  few  friends 
for  the  Bee-keepers'  Union,  in  whose  behalf  he 
addressed  the  convention.  Notwithstanding 
the  small  attendance,  we  believe  that  business 
of  great  importance  was  transacted. 

Harry  Lathrop. 
Browntown.  Wis..  Feb.  11. 


•JAPAXESE   AHEAD   OF  ALL. 

I  now  put  the  Japanese  buckwheat  ahead  of 
all  others.  I  sow  it  at  three  different  times- 
June  15.  .June  21.  .June  29.  I  raised  the  largest 
yield  from  that  which  I  sowed  June  29.  On  3 
acres  I  sowed  I'^i  bushels  of  .Japanese  buck- 
wheat, which  I  got  of  A.  I.  Eoot.  and  on  the  3 
^cres  I  had  74  bushels,  making  247:(  bushels  per 
acre.  As  to  bee-pasture,  they  worked  from 
sunrise  till  10  or  11  o'clock  p.m.  "  I  will  raise  no 
other.  J.  S.  Buiers. 

West  Brownsville.  Pa..  Feb.  S. 


ALFALFA  FOR   SORE   THROAT.  AGAIX. 

Seeing  in  last  Gleaxixgs  ho^^"  good  alfalfa  is 
for  a  sore  throat.  I  will  saj'  a  peddler,  who  stop- 
ped this  week,  had  a  very  sore  throat.,  I  fed  him 
on  the  alfalfa  honey,  and  it  helped  hi'm  at  once. 
It  w  orks  like  magic.  I  tried  it  on  myself  yes- 
terday, and  it  cured  me  at  once.  This  certainly 
is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
home  of  every  family.  My  bees  are  wintering 
finely  so  far.  '    Edgar  Briggs. 

Manchester  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FROM  CALIFORXIA. 

Bees  are  a  new  thing  to  me.  as  I  never  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  them  till  last  April;  then 
I  had  one  swarm  enter  at  one  side  of  a  cracker- 
box.  The  year  before,  the  bees  and  I  had  made 
an  agreement,  that,  if  they  would  let  me  alone, 
1  would  let  them  alone.  We  kept  that  compact 
till  last  April,  when  I  transferred  them  to  a 
frame  hive  and  commenced  to  build  up  an  api- 
ary. I  will  tell  you  how  I  succeeded.  We 
commenced  taking  bees  out  of  the  rocks  in  the 
mountains.  We  took  out  17.  and  ran  our  apia- 
ry u])  to  31  strong  swarms.  We  had  13  new 
swarms  come  out.  and  sold  •■<93.95  worth  of  wax 
and  honey,  besides  what  thi-ee  families  used. 
It  seems  strange  to  read  in  Gleaxixg.s  about 
feeding  sugar  and  packing  them  away  for  the 
winter.  Here  our  bees  are  as  busy  as  at  any 
time  of  the  year  to-day.  I  tried  to  time  a  colo- 
ny that  was  going  in  loaded  with  pollen,  but  I 
could  not  count  fast  enough.  They  would 
alight  eight  and  ten  at  a  time.  The  manzanita 
is  in  full  bloom  now.  and  will  last  about  six 
weeks.  Joseph  W.  Bell. 

Yalle  Yista.  Cal.,  Jan.  19. 


HOW  I  MAXAGE  MY  H0>[E  MARKET. 

On  page  55  is  a  letter  from  .J.  Handle,  com- 
plaining of  others  supplying  the  home  market 
after  he  had  built  it  up.  I  have  built  up  all  the 
market  for  honey  there  is  in  Braceville.  and 
have  sold  all  I  had  to  sell  here,  and  could  have 
sold  more.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  the  line 
lie  complains  of.  T  furnish  each  dealer  with  a 
small  show-case.  The  dealers  here  won't  han- 
dle honey  without  a  case,  and  they  would  not 
put  other  honey  in  my  case.  That  helps  to 
hold  the  trade  here.      '  Johx  Burr. 

Braceville.  111. 


WHEX  TO  SPRAY  FRUIT- TREES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  threatening  evil  to  our 
bees  from  spraying  fruit-trees  when  they  are  in 
blossom.  Could  there  not  be  something  done 
to  prevent  it?  I  tSLke  the  Fa  mi  Jou  ni  nl.  a.nd 
that  advocates  very  stronglv  the  spraying  of 
trees.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  one  to 
write  to  the  editor  of  thai  papier,  and  tell  him  to 
inform  the  people  when  to  spray  them — when 
the  blossoms  are  falling ?  The  Faiiii  Journal 
has  a  large  circulation  throughout  the  L  nited 
States.  George  Baio^.r. 

Poplar  Eidge.  N.  Y..  Jan.  16. 


from  OXE  to  FOUR  IX  30  DAYS. 

Last  summer  I  had  a  swarm  shipped  to  me 
the  19th  of  April.  They  swarmed  the  31st  of 
3Iay.  and  again  the  27th  of  June,  and  the 
young  swarm  swarmed  the  30th  of  June,  so  I 
got  three  good  young  swarms  from  one. 

W.  F.  Naylor. 

Wriglitstown.  Minn.,  Dec.  22. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  IROX  UTEXSILS  OX  AVAX. 

I  bought  some  50  lbs.  of  dark-colored  wax 
some  years  ago.  supposing  that  I  could  clean 
it:  but  I  found  it  permanently  colored,  being 
rendered  in  an  iron  kettle,  and  left  to  stand 
therein  for  weeks,  so  it  is  not  salable. 

Hayesville,  O.   H.  Butcher. 


Please  tell  me  what  causes  the  bees  to  cut  up 
the  comb.  J.  P.  H.  Wilsox'. 

Temple.  Tex.,  Dec.  29. 

[If  your  combs  are  spaced  too  close,  the  bees 
would  be  likely  to  gnaw  away  the  comb.  Space 
1%  inches  from  center  to  center — not  closer 
than  l}i  inch.  >yiiere  robbing  is  allowed  to  get 
under  a  good  headway,  the  combs  of  the  robbed 
colony  are  liable  to  be  torn  into.] 
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MY  KEPOKT  FOE  1890. 

1  sold  318  queens,  and  spent  S18.00  in  advertis- 
ing. My  receipts  were  probably  meager  for  the 
amount  spent  in  advertising,  but  I  have  not 
a  dissatisfied  customer,  nor  a  queen  reported 
impurely  mated.  Many  have  wondered,  and 
some  haVe  asked,  How  are  your  books  since 
you  advertise  'to  be  paid  for  on  arrival  '?  "  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  have  found  bee-kcepci  s.  as  a 
rule,  "'gilt  edge.'"  and  the  best  class  with  whom 
I  have  ever  dealt:  and  the  result  is  so  satisfac- 
tory I  shall  advertise  that  way  again  another 
year. 

THE  HONEY  CRf)P 

the  past  season  was  short,  and  from  100  colo- 
nies I  received  1200  lbs.  (half  comb,  half  extract- 
ed), which  sold  on  an  average  at  15  cts.  per  lb. 
Late  in  the  season,  owing  to  frequent  fall  rains 
and  mild  weather,  there  was  a  profusion  of 
bitter-weed  from  which  the  bees  filled  their 
hives  for  winter  stores— something  that  has  not 
occurred  in  several  years.  The  honey  is  very 
unpalatable,  but  has  a  good  body,  and  is  about 
as  dark  as  Spanish  needle.  The  bees  are  win- 
tering well,  and  on  the  29th  of  December  they 
w^ere  bringing  pollen  from  elm.  The  discussion 
on  closed -end  frames  has  caused  me  to  decide 
to  use  them  with  all  new  swarms  another  sea- 
son. W.  H.  Laws. 
Lavaca,  Ark..  Jan.  16. 


RIPENING   OF   HONEY  NOT   AL WAY'S  A  PEOOF 
AGAINST  CANDYING. 

In  friend  Beach's  article,  page  780.  1890,  he 
says  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  while  hon- 
ev  is  being  gathered,  and  remains  so  until  it  is 
thoroughly  ripened  and  sealed,  in  his  opinion  it 
will  rarely  ever  candy.  If  friend  B.  had  seen 
what  I  did  last  summer  he  would  have  talked 
different  from  that.  The  month  of  July,  1890, 
was  very  warm  and  dry  here.  Our  bees  at  that 
time  were  working  in  the  pine-forest  and  cot- 
ton-fields. The  honey  (or  sugar,  if  you  choose) 
would  granulate  just  as  fast  as  it  was  brought 
In.  It  was  impossible  to  extract  it.  as  it  was 
just  a  thick  mush.  All  the  way  it  could  be 
used  was  to  cut  it  out  in  the  comb,  or  use  it  in 
the  building  of  new  colonies.  It  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  this  honey  was  as  good  and  nice 
for  the  table  as  any  honey  ever  raised.  Friend 
B.  also  says  we  know  when  cotton  honey  is 
coming  in,  by  the  pollen  on  the  bees'  backs.  If 
he  will  notice  when  bees  are  working  on  cotton 
he  will  see  that  very  few  bees  go  inside  of  the 
blossoms,  or  at  least  they  do  not  in  Mississippi. 
The  honey  is  obtained  from  the  outside  at  the 
base  of  the  bloom.  J.  R.  Cleveland. 

Decatur,  Miss.,  Jan.  27. 


CLOSE  SPACING  AND  FIXED  FEAMES. 

I  am  very  sure  that  less  than  instead  of 
more,  between  the  bottom -board  and  the  bottom 
of  the  frames,  is  very  important.  If  more,  the 
bees  must  go  up  some  other  way:  and,  besides, 
there  is  much  valuable  time  lost  by  the  bees  by 
too  much  space  at  the  end  of  the  frames:  and 
for  me  I  want  every  frame  full  clear  to  the  bot- 
tom, so  as  not  to  allow  any  loafers.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  move  hives  in  and  out  with  frames 
loose  or  fixed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of 
taking  off  cases  from  loose  frames.  I  shall  use 
none  but  fixed  ones  of  some  sort,  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  wonder  there  are  any  in  use  except  fixed. 
It's  too  much  on  the  guessing-at-it  plan. 

Hallowell,  Me.,  Jan.  15.    E.  P.  Chuechill. 


WIDTH  AND  THICKNESS  OF  TOP-BAES. 

On  page  888,  1890,  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  gives  us  a 
talk  about  the  thickness  of  brood-frames  and 
the  building  of  burr-combs;  and  in  Ernest's 


remarks  following,  he  asks  for  information  of 
others  as  to  whether  brace- combs  are  sometimes 
built  through  the  honey-board,  as  Dr.  Miller 
explains.  I  have  had  some  experi£nce  with 
thick  frames:  and  if  you  can  profit  by  an  A  B 
C  scholar's  experience,  here  goes.  When  I  first 
turned  my  attention  to  bees,  about  three  years 
ago.  I  had  no  foot-power  saw  to  make  frames 
with,  so  I  had  to  make  them  by  hand.  I  made 
them  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Langstroth, 
described  in  the  ABC,  with  the  exception  of 
the  top-bar.  I  made  this  XxK.  so  as  to  have  a 
shoulder  at  the  end  to  nail  the  end -bars  to. 
Now,  with  these  frames  I  have  little  or  no  trou- 
ble from  burr-combs  or  brace-combs  either:  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  wider  frame  would 
be  better.  In  fact,  I  think  if  the  top-bars  were 
wide  enough,  after  being  spaced  they  would  be 
queen-excluding;  and  then  we  could,  I  tiiink. 
dispense  with  the  honey-board  entirely.  I  am 
going  to  experiment  with  this  problem  the  com- 
ing season,  and  will  report.  J.  H.  Goe. 
Mossy  Rock.  Wash.,  Nov.  2(5. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  TJIE  T  SUPER;    WIDE  FEAMES 
PltEFERREI). 

As  I  never  see  any  thing  in  Gleanings  o^ 
the  American  Bee  Journal  about  wide  frames, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
their  use.    Supers  seem  to  be  all  the  go.  I  have 
been  using  both  wide  frames  and  T  supers,  and 
I  am  completely  disgusted  with  the  latter.  Bees 
very  often  build  comb  between  the  sections  anr' 
the  top-bars  of  the  brood -frames,  and  this  r 
has  to  be  scraped  off,  and  the  sections  are  ge. 
erally  soiled  or  darkened  on  top  by  the  t; 
passing  over  them.    Again,  you  can  not  taki 
2,  3,  or  4  sections  from  a  T  super  without  taki, 
the  whole  case  off.   Now,  with  wide  frami 
there  can  not  be  any  comb  built  on  the  und^ 
side  of  the  sections,  nor  are  they  soiled  in  tl 
least.   You  can  take  off  sections  where  wide 
frames  are  used,  just  as  you  want  them:  you 
can  take  out  a  frame,  fill  with  sections,  and  take 
1.  2,  3,  or  4,  and  just  put  empty  ones  in  their 
places.   I  have  sections  in  wide  frames  that 
have  been  in  them  for  two  years,  and  I  am  tak- 
ing them  out  now,  and  they  look  as  bright  as 
they  did  when  I  put  them  in.    Who  can  say 
this  of  T  supers?  W.  S.  Douglass. 

Lexington,  Tex..  Jan.  18. 

[There  is  no  need  of  having  burr-combs  or 
having  the  T  super  fastened  to  the  brood - 
frames  if  you  use  a  honey-board,  or.  better  still, 
the  right  kind  of  brood-frames,  with  a  bee- 
space  of  not  more  than  34  inch  above.  Your 
greatest  objection  to  the  T  super  can  be  obvi- 
ated if  our  own  testimony  and  that  of  hundreds 
of  reliable  witnesses  can  be  relied  upon.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  you  have  mentioned, 
and  which  is  very  true.  In  a  poor  season,  or 
for  any  other  cause  that  sections  remain  upon 
the  hive  for  any  length  of  time,  the  sections 
will  discolor;  that  is,  they  will  have  a  soiled, 
travel-stained,  yellow  appearance.  In  wide 
frames,  or  even  in  the  section-holders,  if  an 
enameled  cloth  be  laid  flat  (no  bee-space)  upon 
the  section  tops,  the  outsides  of  the  sections 
will  be  clean  and  white,  no  matter  how  long  on 
the  hive.]   


ONE  WHO  LIKES  THE  RUBBER  GLOVES. 

In  answer  to  INliss  Emma  Wilson's  inquiry  in 
Gleanings  for  apron  material,  I  would  sug- 
gest oiled  silk,  if  not  too  expensive.  The  rub- 
ber gloves  are  nice;  and,  every  time  they  are 
taken  off,  they  should  be  pulled  oft'  the  hand  so 
as  to  leave  them  wrong  side  out,  so  as  to  dry 
the  moisture  in  them,  or  they  will  soon  spoil,  as 
they  are  air-tight.         Mrs.  C.  A.  Stebbins. 

Churchland,  Va.,  Feb.  5.  • 
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0a^  pepEg. 


What  shall  it  profit  a  man.  if  he  shall  g-aiii  the 
whole  Avorld,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?— Mark  8:3B. 

Friend  Root:— You  may  tliink  it  strang-e  of  me  to 
write  you  such  a  letter  as  I  have  sat  down  to  write, 
and  may  te  you  will  think  I  am  interfering-  with 
what  does  not  concern  me;  but  believe  me,  I  liave 
given  it  no  little  thought,  and  am  going- to  do  just 
exactly  as  T  would  Avish  to  be  d^ne  by  under  like 
cii'C-umstances.   I  am  a  Christian,  though  I  am  far 
from  being-  a  perfect  one.   I  know  what  the  power 
of  temptation  is.  and  it  helps  me  to  have  chai-ity  for 
others  who  make  wrong-  steps.   I  think  tlie  more 
popular  any  Cln-istian  becomes,  and  the  more  good 
he  wants  to  do  in  the  world,  the  moi-e  untiring-ly 
Satan  will  work  to  trip  him;  and  so  tlie  more  watch- 
ful and  prayerful  lie  must  be. 
1  will  tell" you  wiiat  I  refer  to.   I  am  a  member  of 
\  the  Southern  California  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
-.and  at  our  meeting-  Jan.  8.  at  Los  Ang-eles.  bids  were 
'sent  in  by  the  various  supply-dealers  to  furnish  the 
•^sociation  with  needed  supplies.    You  will  remem- 
•  you  sent  a  bid,  and  then  added  a  postscript,  say- 
ihat,  if  there  were  lower  bids,  let  you  know,  as 
could  furnish  supplies  as  low  as  any  one. 
jw,  can  you  see  where  that  placed  you?   Tn  the 
"  place,  it  looked  very  underhanded  and  dishon- 
)le;  then  it  looked  very  g-rasping.  as  though  you 
aid  wish  to  sell  all  tlie  supplies  used  in  the  United 
tes,  or  perhaps  in  the  Avorld.    A  murmur  passed 
.ough  the  assembly.    Some  of  them,  in  speaking- 
it.  S  lid  they  were  "  glad  to  find  yon  out."  Others 
id  they  "  almost  knew  your  spouting  on  religion 
\     as  merely  for  the  dollars  it  would  bring  you." 
\Now.  1  do  not  believe  you  tliought  twice  before  you 
,*«-rote  that  postscript.   I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  often 
,  think  that  we  who  are  trying-  to  further  the  cause 
-of  Christ  are  holding  it  back  by  inconsistent  lives. 
■  See  Romans  14:21.  Yours  sincerelv, 

Redlands,  Cal.,  Feb.  16.  H.  P.  Luther. 

(May  the  Lord  bless  you  for  your  kind  letter, 
^liend  Luther.   By  no  manner  of  means  do  I 
'(think  you  are  interfering,  dear  brother:  on 
, '  the  contrary,  nothing  does  me  more  good  than 
'  plain  outspoken  words — that  is.  where  they  are 
spoken  or  written  with  the  spirit  that  I  am  sure 
actuates  you  in  the  above.  1  do  believe  you  are 
doing  exactly  as  you  would  be  done  by,  as  you 
I  express  it.   Your  thought  is  a  grand  one,  where 

you  speak  of  having  charity  for  others  because 
you  yourself  know  what  it  is  to  be  tempted. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  good  things  about  trials 
and  temptations— it  keeps  us  from  being  over- 
bearing, and  judging  others  harshly.  "For- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors." 
Your  next  thought,  too,  is  an  important  one. 
It  is  indeed  true,  I  believe,  that  Satan  perse- 
cutes srnd  foWows  more  untiringly  Q.i\y  child  of 
God  who  promises  to  become  popular.  When 
Finney  was  doing  his  great  work  through  Ohio 
aud  York  State,  he  was  once  overheard  praying 
by  himself  out  in  the  woods;  and  the  burden  of 
his  prayer  was  that  God  might  help  him  to 
bear  prosperity  in  his  spiritual  work.  And  I 
want  to  thank  you  again  for  telling  me  so 
plainly  and  kindly  just  where  you  think  I  am 
at  fault.  If  you  will  go  back  to  that  letter, 
however,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association,  you  will  find  the  expressions  you 
mention  were  not  the  words  of  A.  I.  Root  him- 
self. As  all  the  correspondence,  however,  that 
goes  out  of  our  establishmeut  is  supposed  to  be 
authorized  by  myself,  I  accept  the  responsibili- 
ty, and  the  rebuke  that  comes  with  it.  Let  me 
say,  however,  in  extenuation,  that  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  this  matter 
which  I  think  your  association  failed  to  take 
Into  account.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  asked 
to  make  a  bid  as  early  as  the  first  of  January. 
In  fact,  the  letter  referred  to  is  dated  Jan,  1. 
Now,  at  this  early  season,  in  this  locality,  we 
can  not  tell  very  well  ^YhQ.t  we  can  do.   We  do 


not  know  what  the  winter  will  l)e  in  affording 
suitable  weather  to  move  logs.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  are  going  into  the  supply  bus- 
iness before  spring:  neither  can  we  tell  definite- 
ly what  the  demand  is  going  to  be.  Perhaps  in 
our  bid  we  should  have  suggested  something 
like  this,  and  added  that  we  might  be  able  to 
do  better  a  little  latei-  on.  I  have  looked  up  the 
letter  you  refer  to,  and  the  postscript,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"If  our  quotations  on  sections  and  some  other 
items  are  not  as  low  as  you  have  received  f i-om  some 
other  party,  we  should  like  another  opportunity  for 
a  bid.  We  think,  taking  it  all  around,  we  can  fur- 
nish you  goods  that  will  please  you  as  well  as,  or 
better,  than  any  other.  " 

Now.  if  it  were  only  one  individual  who  ob- 
jected to  the  above.  I  should  be  inclined  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  a  lack  of  charity.  If.  however,  it 
was  the  voice  of  an  association,  perhaps  we 
had  better  conclude  they  were  right;  for  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  old  saying,  that the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  Permit  me  to 
say  here,  that  the  writer  of  the  above  is  our 
business  manager,  aud  my  son-in-law:  and  to 
Mr.  Calvert  is  due.  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  one  person,  the  fact  that  our  business  has. 
within  a  few  years,  extended  and  enlarged  so 
that  our  goods  now  go  to  almost  every  habita- 
ble part  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Calvert's  special 
forte  seems  to  be  in  compassing  the  whole 
earth:  and  he  has  a  gift  that  I  have  never  seen 
equaled  for  keeping  in  hand,  and  under  his  eye, 
business  transactions  not  only  of  great  magni- 
tude, but  scattered  here  and  there  until  an  or- 
dinary mind  would  become  utterly  confused 
and  demoralized.  Please,  dear  friend,  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Calvert,  like  you  and  myself,  is  a 
follower  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  missionary  work  throughout  the 
world,  and  one  who  gives  so  liberaTly  of  his 
earnings  to  these  causes  that  I  often  feel  like^ 
rebuking  him.  Now,  let  us  remember  that  we 
all  have  our  special  individualities.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert does  not  write  nor  speak  in  that  peculiar- 
way  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  does:  but  I  am 
sure  lie  feels  just  as  kindly  to  his  fellow-men  as. 
I  do.  Perhaps  I  may  say.  without  any  thought, 
of  boasting,  that  God  in  his  mercy  and  love  has. 
seen  fit  to  give  your  old  friend  a  peculiar  gift 
in  talking  to  people,  and  in  getting  acquainted, 
and  especially  in  maMnrj  friends:  and  it  often 
happens  that  those  who  have  done  business 
with  me.  and  corresponded  with  me  for  years, 
notice  the  difference  when  the  magnitude  of" 
our  business  obliges  me  to  delegate  to  others 
the  task  of  dictating  correspondence.  Both 
Ernest  and  John  say,  and  with  justice  in  their 
favor  too.  that  it  is  impossible,  with  the  pres- 
ent amount  of  business,  to  explain  at  length  in 
the  way  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  with 
my  friends.  No  other  business  house  does  it. 
In  fact,  when  any  business  begins  to  assume- 
large  proportions,  people  are  obliged  to  take- 
for  granted  many  things  or  to '"read  between^ 
the  lines"  as  it  were.  As  an  illustration: 
When  goods  decline  in  value,  every  good  bus- 
iness house  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make- 
the  price  lower  to  customers,  aud  I  believe  this 
is  generally  done.  When  the  recipient  finds 
that  the  goods  do  not  cost  what  he  expected  to- 
pay,  he  does  not  demand  a  letter  of  explanation. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  price,  but  he  does  not  find  fault,  even 
if  no  explanation  is  made.*  On  the  other  hand. 


*A  letter  has  just  been  placed  before  me,  illus- 
trating so  well  the  above,  and  at  the  same  time  pay- 
ing a  just  tribute  to  our  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  that  I 
have  thought  best  to  give  it  here  in  a  foot-note: 

Mr.  Root-.— Your  letter  of  the  28tli  is  received,  in  -vvliicli  you 
say  you  give  me  an  extra  credit  ot  $1.65.  because  the  goods, 
had  become  so  much  cheaper,  for  which  please  accept  thanks.. 
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suppose  goods  advance.  In  this  case  I  do  tliink 
that  every  dealer  should  make  at  least  some 
sort  of  brief  explanation,  even  if  it  be  a  class  of 
goods  that  is  going  up  and  down  in  value  al- 
most constantly.  But  yet  a  good  many  do  not 
do  this,  relying  upon  their  notice  that  certain 
goods  are  liable  to  advance  without  notice.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  having  considerable 
jangle  because  alsike  is  S9.00  a  bushel  instead 
of  the  price  printed  in  our  circulars  last  fall. 
We  write  our  customers,  again  and  again,  that 
we  gave  notice  of  the  advance  in  our  .January 
Gleanings:  but  quite  a  number  stubbornly  in- 
sist that  they  got  the  price  out  of  our  catalogue 
— S7.50,  and  some  say  they  will  not  pay  any 
more.  You  may  suggest  that  we  sliould  have 
written  to  them^  of  the  advance  before  filling 
the  order.  But  suppose  the  proper  season  for 
sowing  the  seed  is  at  hand,  and  the  man  wants 
it  right  off.  Then  delays  become  expensive. 
Now,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  w^'ite  a  pleas- 
ant letter,  explaining  with  every  such  order 
when  goods  advance,  I  could  almost  ahvays 
prevent  hard  feelings.  But.  dear  friends,  it  is 
absolutely  beyond  my  strength  or  power. 

Every  few  days  I  come  to  the  verge  of 
overwork,  and  sometimes  this  overwork  is  in 
consequence  of  trying  to  pacify  some  offended 
customer  in  a  matter  of  less  than  a  dollar— 
sometimes,  in  fact,  only  a  few  cents.  He  will 
have  it  that  we  are  greedy  and  grasping,  and 
that  "A.  I.  Root's  religion  is  only  a  shrewd 
scheme  to  get  hold  of  the  dollars,"  as  you  ex- 
press it.  I  have  made  all  this  explanation  to 
let  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  dic- 
tate all  these  letters  in  regard  so  business. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  postscript  I  have  given 
above.  I  presume  that,  if  I  had  written  that 
clause,  I  should  have  made  it  something  like 
this: 

My  good  friends,  at  this  date,  Jan.  1,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  tell  exactly  what  we  can  do.  We 
do  not  dare,  at  present,  to  give  the  close  figures 
we  may  be  able  to  give  a  little  later  when  we 
see  how  our  supply  of  basswood  turns  out.  If 
our  good  friends  at  the  convention  do  not  in- 
sist on  having  exact  figures  right  off  now,  w^e 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  a  little  later: 
and  if  you  do  not  think  it  out  of  the  way.  we 
should'like  to  have  you  tell  us  what  bids  you 
get,  before  you  close  the  bargain  with  any 
one." 

Well,  the  above  is  in  substance  just  what  Mr. 
Calvert  wrote  you,  only  it  is  told  in  my  usual 
familiar  way.  instead  of  in  a  brief,  business- 
like way  as  lie  puts  it. 


But.  dear  friend,  my  spirit  moves  me.  I  must  say  I  am  com- 
pletely surprised  at  your  honesty— so  much  so  that  I  said  to 
my  wife. Well,  this  man  is  surely  honest  enough.  Certainly 
not  one  in  a  hundred  would  give  a  man  the  benefit  of  a  lower 
price  APTER  tlie  goods  had  been  sent  and  the  bill  made  out.'" 
Of  coui  se.  in  the  seven  years  I  have  been  dealing  with  you  I 
have  always  found  you  to  be  square  and  honest,  but  I  did  not 
expect  it  to  go  as  far  as  that.  Julius  Johannsen. 

Port  Clinton,  O.,  March  2. 

Perliaps  you  may  wlsli  to  know  wliat  has  broug-ht 
foitli  such  extravagant  expressions.  Well,  it  was 
simply  soinetliing-  tliat  our  friend  Mr.  ( 'alvert  (the 
very  man  who  wrote  the  letter  to  the  association) 
wrote  .iust  as  he  does  almost  every  day.  An  esti- 
mate had  been  given  foi'  some  goods,  the  piice 
ag-reed  u])<)n,  oi'dei-  made,  and  the  goods  shipped. 
But  a  decline  in  prices  (a  week  later)  made  it  possi- 
ble to  make  fj'iend  Johannsen's  bill  a  little  less;  so 
Ml'.  Calvert,  in  a  neigliboi-ly  and  Christian  spirit, 
wrote  as  follows: 

Friend  .J.:— As  we  are  g^-ttina-  better  prices  on  Planet  Jr. 
implements,  we  ci-edit  you  witli  an  extra  discou tit  nf  lO  per 
cent  on  $16.65,  the  amount  cliartrc'd  you  for  goods  w  liich  went 
forward  from  Philadeliihi a  <iii  tlie  '^Ist  of  February.  Amount 
of  ci-edit,  $1.05.  .\.  1.  Root. 

Medina,  O.,  Feb.  28. 

Now,  this  is  tl)e  way  we  are  trying  to  do  business, 
dear  friends— not  because  it  will  prove  to  be  a  big 
advertisemeut  to  us,  but  because  we  love  Christ  Je- 
.sus,  and  try  to  live  in  tlie  spirit  of  our  opening  text. 


Yes,  I  know  that,  as  our  business  increases, 
these  Home  Papers  are  going  to  be  criticised  and 
assailed.  I  feel  that  it  is  all  the  more  because 
there  is  springing  up  all  over  our  land  a  dispo- 
sition to  feel  hostile  toward  those  who  handle 
capital,  and  who  have  the  attendant  power 
and  influence  that  almost  always  accompany 
capital.  Here  in  our  own  town  a  bitter  spirit 
often  comes  up  against  me  because  I  do  not 
employ  certain  people  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Of  course,  these  friends  do  not  look  from  my 
standpoint,  and  they  do  not  know  the  full  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  I  can  illustrate  this 
by  a  little  circumstance  that  happened  only 
yesterday.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  seasoned 
basswood  we  were  obliged  to  suspend,  for  the 
time  being,  several  hands.  One  of  these  came 
to  me  and  said  something  like  this: 

Mr.  Root,  will  you  think  it  impertinent  if  I 
ask  you  why  you  stop  some  of  your  older  hands, 
and  keep  others  who  are  no  better  workmen,  , 
and  who  have  come  later  ?   Have  I  done  any/ 
thing  to  merit  your  disapproval,  or  is  there  an 
way  in  which  I  can  better  serve  you  thar 
have  been  doing?"' 

I  assured  him  that  he  had  not  offended 
and  I  had  no  complaint  to  make  at  all.  I 
told  him  the  individual  we  were  talking  a 
was  a  stone-mason  by  trade,  who.  duri- 
great  part  of  the  summer,  when  we  wei  ^ 
work  on  our  new  building,  refused  to  have 
wages  advanced.    As  yoti  well  know,  stc 
masons  command  a  higher  price  than  peoph 
many  occupations  who  have  work  all  the  yt  / 
round.    One  day  when  I  urged  the  matter,  and 
told  him  he  ought  to  accept  more  pay  for  the 
work  he  was  doing,  he  replied  something  lik< 
this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  you  put  yourself  out  of  the  wa> 
to  give  me  something  to  do  at  a  season  of  th 
year,  and  at  a  time  when  I  could  find  no  woi 
and  when  I  was  needy.    You  have  been  givii., 
me  work  every  day  in  the  year,  whether  i" 
stormed  or  not:  and  now  that  you  want  some- 
thing done  right  in  iiiij  line,  and  I  see  a  chance 
of  doing  you  a  favor,  just  as  you  did  me,  I  am 
going  to  do  it.    You  need  not  say  any  thing 
more  about  it.   I  shall  not  take  any  more  pay. 
In  fact.  I  rather  enjoy  showing  you  that  I  can 
remember  a  favor.'' 

Now,  friends,  you  see  I  had  most  excellent 
reasons  for  doing  just  as  I  did:  and  yet  the  out- 
side world  looking  on.  knew  nothing  of  this; 
and  even  if  I  had  the  time,  it  was  not  ray  busi- 
ness to  explain  all  my  motives  for  action.  In 
this  conflict  of  capital  and  labor.  I  get  glimpses 
of  jttst  this  very  state  of  affairs.  My  friends 
who  are  lawyers  or  bankers,  or  men  who  have 
money  to  let  or  factories  to  run.  are  criticised 
and  called  unjust.  They  are  also  accused  of 
being  open  to  bribes:  and  people  say  nothing 
can  be  done  except  by  wire-pulling  and  "  get- 
ting inside  of  the  ring,"'  etc.  And  yet,  when 
the  truth  comes  out  they  have  reasons  for  their 
conduct  much  like  the  simple  circumstance  I 
have  given  above. 

I  am  afraid,  dear  brother,  that  my  California 
friends  are  disposed  to  be  tincharitable  when 
they  say  that  Mr.  Calvert's  postscript  looked 
underhanded  and  dishonorable:"  neither  can  I 
see  that  rlieywere  right  in  thinking  it  looked 
••  giaspiiiu.'"  and  that  we  "wished  to  sell  all  the 
suppli<'s  used  ill  the  world."  A  little  reflection, 
it  seems  to  mc  should  show  them  that  this  is 
not  true.  Altliougli  we  have  been  the  pioneers,  al- 
most, in  many  things  pertaining  to  bee  culture, 
we  have  no  patents  on  any  thing.  In  fact,  if 
any  of  you  want  to  start  an  opposition  business 
to  our  own,  and  should  write  and  tell  us  so.  you 
would  get  a  prompt  reply,  to  the  effect  that  we 
would  give  you  all  the  assistance  in  our  power. 
You  can  come  here  to  our  establishment,  and 
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take  the  dimensions  of  every  machine  wo  use. 
You  can  bring  your  Kodalv.""  and  take  views 
of  the  macliiiieiy  and  appliances  that  we  have 
boon  long-  years  in  studying  up.  At  the  Detroit 
convontioii  a  young  tri(nid  came  to  me  in  a 
sort  of  basliful  way.  and  told  me  he  had  been 
making  Dovetaih^d  hives  to  some  extent.  I 
assured  him  I  was  glad  to  know  it.  and  looked 
at  the  samples  of  his  work.  Ho  linally  told  mo 
that  ho  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  having  copied 
ns  in  the  way  ho  had  done,  without  even  ask- 
ing for  the  privilege.  He  then  asked  me  how 
much  inoneii  he  should  pay  us  so  that  he  could 
go  homo  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  make 
Dovetailed  hives  out  of  pine-trees  that  grow  on 
his  own  farm,  for  ])o  already  had  a  sawmill.  I 
indulged  in  a  good  lieariy  laugh,  and  told  him 
I  was  glad  to  kno\\  thoy  had  a  num  in  Michi- 
gan who  was  onterp]'ising  enough  to  make  bee- 
hives out  of  his  own  trees.  When  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  I  held  a  sample  of  his  work  up 
to  the  eyes  of  the  convention,  and  told  them 
they  could  save  expensive  freights  by  sending 
I  their  orders  to  our  friend  in  question.  Now,  do 
'you  think  it  was  any  task  for  me,  or  that  I 
jund  any  selHshness  i-o  overcome  in  so  doing? 
,Vhy.  bless  your  heart,  no.  My  temptations  do 
lot  lie  in  this  direction  at  all.  I  have  done  this 
thing  so  many  times  (I  was  going  to  say  all  my 
life,  but  I  had  bettor  say.  since  I  became  a 
OiriMUdi)  that  I  have  not  a  particle  of  fear  of 
the  result.  I  have  seen  the  little  text,  "  Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."  verified  so 
many  times  right  along  in  this  line  that  I  feel 
■as  sure  I  shall  not  lose  by  it  as  I  do  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  The  enjoyiuent  of 
helping  somebody  who  is  really  hoiiest  and 
hard-working  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  me 
than  the  dollars  and  cents.  I  have  my  tempta- 
tions, like  yourself,  to  struggle  with,  and 
scarcely  an  hour  of  my  life  passes  without  a 
regular  tussle  iu  o^'orcotuing  some  sort  of  evil. 
•  But  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  line  of  wanting  all  the 
.business  in  supplies  for  every  apiary  in  tlie 
world.  It  is  rather,  that  I  want  to  be  helpful 
to  my  fellow-men.  and.  therefore.  I  wish  to  re- 
spond with  alacrity,  and  show  myself  wide 
awake  whenever  somebody  comes  to  me  with  ^ 
his  wants.  Do  you  know  how  many  people' 
there  are  in  this  world  who  fail  in  business  just 
because  of  the  hnlf-hearted  way  in  which  they 
wait  on  customers'?  A  grocer  sits  on  a  chair 
out  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  customers. 
By  the  way.  I  always  feel  suspicious  of  the 
proprietor  of  aiiy  store  who  thinks  he  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  wait  for  trade.  The  grocer, 
like  the  farmer,  should  always  know  a  dozen 
things  that  he  can  do  profitably,  no  matter 
what  the  circumstances  are.  Well,  suppose 
you  go  to  one  of  these  chaps  who  is  waiting  for 
trade  to  turn  up."'  You  ask  him  whether  he 
has  any  eight-penny  uails.  I  have  seen  dealers 
who  would  say.  "  No.  sir,  I  haven't  any,"  and 
go  right  on  talking  polities  with  his  neighbor, 
without  another  word  to  his  customer.  What 
should  he  do?  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 
have  him  do.  If  he  really  is  sitting  on  a  chair 
on  the  sidewalk,  he  should  spring  to  his  feet 
with  alacrity,  and  say.  "  My  dear  sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  1  am  just  out  of  eig/tt-penny  nails: 
but  I  have  some  nice  sevens  and  tens.  Just 
look  at  them.  Perhaps  you  can  make  them  an- 
swer; If  the  tens  are  too  long,  you  may  drive 
them  a  little  slanting;  and  if  you  drive  them 
first  one  way  and  then  another,  they  will  hold 
a  great  deal  stronger  than  eights  driven 
straight  in." 

Now,  I  think  this  latter  is  the  right  way  to 
treat  a  customer.  Of  course,  you  should  not 
hold  on  so  as  to  detain  him.  If  he  says  he 
rather  thinks  he  will  go  somewhere  else 
to  get  the  eights,  don't  hinder  him  another 


minute,  A  man  who  wishes  to  sell  goods 
should  strive  to  he  accommodntina  In  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  word.  He  should  try  to  be 
IteJpful  to  his  custonuM':  and  even  though  some 
people  sliouhl  say  iluit  he  acts  ••grasi)ing"  and 
use  such  remarks.  I  do  not  believe  he  should  al- 
ter his  plan  on  that  account.  Sometimes,  when 
I  go  somewh(>i'o  to  ti'ado  I  find  the  clerks  over- 
do the  matt(>i-  in  tnjiiifj  to  make  sales.  But 
this  does  not  happen  one  time  in  a  hundred, 
compared  with  the  people  who  are  so  half- 
hearted and  sioopy  and  dull  in  taking  care  of 
their  business  that  tlu^y  ciui't  succeed.  I  have 
never  found  more  than  one  or  two  clerks  in  my 
life  who  would  wait  on  every  customer  as  I 
would  ha\'0  thorn  waited  on."  Our  successful 
drummers,  who  eomnuind  a  salary  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.'  give  us  a  fair 
ilkistration  of  what  is  wanted.  Thoy  will  find 
out  in  a  little  while  \\  hat  a  man  wants,  and 
they  will  make  themselves  really  useful  and 
helpful  to  him.  They  will  give  him  hints,  and 
tell  him  things  of  value  in  his  business,  worth 
many  dollars  to  him:  and  they  do  it  just  as 
cheerfully  and  pleasantly,  even  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  making  a  trade  at  all.  A  man  once 
came  into  our  machine-shop.  He  looked  over 
our  work  and  our  machinery,  and  finally  show- 
ed one  of  the  men  how  he  could  have  the  lathes 
arranged  so  as  to  keep  two  ritnning  instead  of 
one.  and  finally  demonstrated  to  us  so  clearly 
that  we  could  save  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  by 
having  an  extra  lathe,  that  he  made  a  sale  of 
one  worth  8150.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
machine-shop  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  wait  hero  for  a  couple  of  hours 
for  the  train.  Now,  he  did  a  stroke  of  business 
for  himself  in  those  two  hotirs.  He  also  gave 
us  some  valuable  suggestions  in  our  business 
that  have  been  worth  considerable  money  to  us 
ever  since.  Y'ou  see.  friends,  there  is  an  ex- 
treme both  ways  in  waiting  on  customers  and 
in  looking  up  trade;  and  is  it  not  clear,  too, 
that  a  man  may  seem  greedy  where  he  is  only 
wide-awake,  and  full  of  energy  and  zeal  to  do 
with  his  might  what  his  hands  "find  to  do?  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Bible  admonishes  us  to  beware 
of  even  the  (ippearance  of  evil,  we  thank  otir 
good  friend  Luther  for  his  timely  caution,  and 
promise  to  be  careful  in  the  future  abotit  even 
seeming  to  ••want  to  gain  the  whole  world." 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


FAEMEES"  INSTITUTES. 

We  had  a  farmers'  institute  in  our  town  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.  Among  other  things  the 
silo  qtiestion  was  discussed.  One  of  Crawford 
County's  progi'essive  farmers  stated  that  he 
could  raise  feed  enough  on  one  acre  to  keep  a 
cow  twelve  months,  in  good  condition.  Teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  common  schools  was  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Secretary  Woodward  said, 
'•Put  yourself  in  as  boss  of  your  farm;  value 
your  services  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
and  make  the  farm  pay  it."  Y^our  friend  T.  B. 
Terry  was  present,  and  delivered  an  excellent 
lecture  on  potato  culture.  All  valued  ]Mr.  Ter- 
ry's remarks  highly.  It  made  one  feel  as  though 
he  wanted  to  plant  potatoes  right  away,  after 
hearing  him  talk.  The  bee-industry  \vas  touch- 
ed slightly,  and  some  of  our  neighbors  who 
have  kept  bees  "nigh  onto  forty  years,"  gave  a 
few  hints  on  the  subject.  By  the  way.  friend 
Root,  I  think  if  we  could  have  more  such  meet- 
ings as  this  it  would  be  a  source  of  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness.  Yerne  Feee. 

Townville,  Pa.,  Mar,  7, 
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TOBACCO  AS  THE  BEST  AXD  CHEAPEST  REMEDY 
FOR  BUGS  AXT>  IXsi:(  IS  THAT  VEX 
THE  MA  ];kj:t-ga  KDENER. 

When  visiting  the  greenhouses  at  the  Experi- 
ment Farm  in  Columbus  I  asked  fi  ieud  Green 
how  it  was  that  they  had  no  trouble  with  the 
greenfly.    lie  replied: 

''Oh I  we  do  have  trouble  —  or,  rather,  we 
should  have,  if  we  did  not  keep  them  down 
with  tobacco." 

"But,  friend  G.,  will  tobacco  really  do  the 
business  when  they  get  well  started,  and  get  on 
the  under  side  of  lettuce-leaves,  where  the 
plants  are  thick  and  large?" 

"Oh,  yes  I  I  think  tobacco  will  manage  the 
whole  business,  provided  you  use  enough  of  it. 
Let  me  show  you  how  we  do  it.  and  how  quick 
it  works." 

He  took  a  handful  of  tobacco  dust,  and  found 
some  radishes  where  the  green  fly  had  made 
something  of  a  start.  He  sprinkled  it  on  the 
leaves,  and  put  on  enough  to  mulch  around  the 
plants,  and  we  kept  on  talking.  In  just  a  few 
minutes  he  told  me  to  look.  Sure  enough,  the 
green  fly  was  over  on  its  back  in  the  dirt,  and 
had  ''turned  up  its  toes."  I  then  began  asking 
where  he  got  it,  and  what  it  cost. 

"Why,  it  does  not  cost  any  thing.  It  is  the 
dust  they  sweep  up  from  the  floor  at  the  tobac- 
co-shops, and  they  give  it  to  us  for  taking  it  out 
of  their  way." 

Now,  I  had  used  this  tobacco  dust  before; 
but  mine  cost  me  something  like  66.00  a  barrel, 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  use  it  as  liberally  as 
friend  G.  had  been  doing.  In  their  reports  in 
regard  to  the  striped  bug  on  melons  and  cucum- 
bers, I  remember  they  gave  tobacco  dust  as  the 
cheapest  and  simplest  remedy.  Sprinkle  it  on 
so  as  to  make  a  mulching  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  deep,  right  over  the  hill,  so  the  plants 
must  come  up  through  it,  and  they  will  not  be 
touched.  If  a  very  heavy  rain,  however,  should 
wash  it  off  and  take  the  strength  from  the  to- 
bacco, give  the  vines  another  sprinkling.  Now, 
where  you  can  get  this  dust  cheap,  it  certainly 
is  the  cheapest,  quickest,  and  easiest  remedy  to 
apply  that  has  ever  been  invented. 


SOME   QUERIES  ABOUT  RAISING  CELERY. 

Will  liquid  manure  do  the  celery  good? 
What  time  of  the  day  is  best  to  put  it  on? 
Could  I  not  dig  a  trench,  say  one  foot  deep  and 
four  feet  wide,  and  lay  rails  along  the  side  of 
the  pit  to  raise  it  just  above  the  tops  of  the  cel- 
ery, and  throw  some  old  boards  across,  and 
some  straw  and  some  earth  on  top  of  it.  leav- 
ing both  ends  of  the  pit  open  so  I  could  open 
or  shut,  according  to  the  weather?  Could  I  not 
bind  a  dozen  roots  in  a  bunch  and  ship  it  on  a 
car,  laying  it  one  on  top  of  another,  without 
jamming  the  celery  or  hurting  the  sale  of  it? 

Unionville,  Ont.,  Feb.  15.    Joim  J.  Griles. 

[Friend  G.,  the  cheapest  way  to  apply  liquid 
manure  to  celery  or  to  almost  any  thing  else,  is 
to  scatter  the  manure  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  and  among  the  plants;  and  then 
when  it  rains,  the  water  will  wash  the  liquid 
manure  down  around  the  roots  of  the  plants 
better  than  anybody  can  put  it  on;  and  it  saves 
all  fussing  with  a  barrel  of  manure,  sprinkling- 
pot,  and  water.  Your  plan  for  wintering  cel- 
ery will  be  all  right  if  you  have  a  roof  overhead 
that  does  not  let  the  rain  get  through,  and 
plenty  of  straw  around  the  sides  to  keep  the 
frost  out.  Most  markets  demand  that  celery  be 
nicely  trimmed,  washed,  and  tied  in  neat 
bunches,  and  put  up  in  clean,  tight  packing- 
boxes.  If  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  very  soon 
wilts,  and  in  that  case  you  can  hardly  give  it 
away.  You  had  better  visit  some  practical 
man,  and  see  just  how  he  does  it.] 


CLOTH  FOR  HOT-BEDS  AND  COLD-FRAMES. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  cloth 
to  make  it  water-proof  for  hot-beds? 
Willow  Springs,  JNIo.  J.  N.  Newcomb. 

[P'riend  N.,  my  experience  is  that  I  would  not 
prepare  it  at  all.  I  would  rather  have  plain, 
strong  cotton  cloth  than  any  with  any  prepara- 
tion on  it.  The  preparation  may  be  a  little  bet- 
ter for  tlie  time  being:  but  instead  of  preserving 
the  cloth  it  makes  it  rot.  I  noticed  that  our 
fri(MKi  who  writes  the  tomato  book  speaks  of 
only  plain  cloth  without  any  preparation.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  had 'experience  to  the 
contrary,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
The  great  difficulty  we  have  in  using  cloth,  say 
in  February  or  March,  is  from  wind,  snow,  and 
rain.  It  raises  the  mischief  with  it,  where 
glass  would  be  undisturbed.] 


A  HOE-HANDLE  ATTACHMENT. 

Friend  Root: — Haven't  you  wished  a  great 
many  times,  when  you  were  tired,  and  perhaps 
thirsty,  that  your  hoe-handle  were  not  so  drv 
and  slippery  as  to  necessitate  expectorating  f" 
often  on  the  hands?   It  has  been  the  case  wMt 


BLOCK  OF  WOOD  TO  BE  NAILED  TO  YOUR  HOE- 
HANDLE. 

me,  as  well  as  of  thousands.  I  often  thinV 
there  is  a  remedy  for  such  complaints.  Several 
years  ago  a  simple  device  came  to  my  mind, 
and  I  have  often  thought  I  would  send  it  tr 
you,  and  so  I  send  it  by  mail  to-day.  Simpl 
nail  one  on  the  hoe-handle  near  the  end, 
the  other  about  18  inches  from  that,  with 
%  wire  nails.  Get  them  even,  and  both  on  the' 
under  side.  They  are  first  rate  on  a  steel  rake, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  pronged  hoes,  and  you  can 
use  such  tools  with  mittens  or  gloves  on  when 
too  cold;  and  the  hoes,  etc.,  won't  be  the  wrong 
side  up.  I  know  from  experience  that  one  will 
not  get  nearly  as  weary  as  when  he  must  grasp 
with  all  his  might,  besides  spitting  his  whole 
life  out,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  spitting  kind.  I 
know  it  is  a  little  early  to  talk  hoes,  but  every- 
body ought  to  be  happy  once;  and  for  so  simple  a 
thing  it  will  call  out  happy  thoughts.  I  am  not 
boasting,  but  all  should  be  improving  and  press- 
ing onward.  There  is  no  patent  on  this,  and  I 
haven't  got  rich  out  of  it,  in  dollars;  but  my 
feelings  have  been  elevated  by  it  very  much. 
Please  put  them  on  and  try  them  at  something. 
You  may  see  some  way  to  improve  them.  I 
simply  cut  out  a  square  corner,  and  think  they 
are  the  right  size.  In  digging  potatoes  with  a 
pronged  hoe,  I  tell  you  they  are  grand. 

I  have  a  wheel -cleaner  for  wheelbarrows,  and 
I  can  not  get  along  without  one  on  hand-culti- 
vators. You  know  a  barrow- wheel  is  always 
rolling  up  a  lot  of  soil,  especially  on  clay  land, 
such  as  you  and  I  have.  I  will  send  you  a  sam- 
ple later,  if  you  wish.  By  the  way,  friend  R.. 
a  large  wheel  on  a  cultivator  is  bad  for  working 
close  to  raspberries  and  blackberries.  I  think  a 
13- inch,  as  a  whole,  is  the  best.  I  speak  unself- 
ishly. E.  P.  Churchill. 

Hallowell,  Me.,  Feb.  2. 

[Friend  C,  with  our  modern  implements,  both 
for  horses  and  for  hand  use,  the  old-fashioned 
hoe  is  getting  to  be  a  good  deal  discarded,  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  be.  On  our  place  we  use 
rake-hoes  a  good  deal  instead.  But  this  imple- 
ment will  perhaps  be  a  help  with  them  as  well. 
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If  we  could  always  \\ork  our  Medina  soil  at  just 
the  right  tiiiK^  after  a  rain,  we  could  dispense 
with  very  much  of  the  hard  work  connected 
witli  keeping  crops  clean.  Yes.  we  have  had 
much  trouble  in  having  the  wheel  tqonrwhe(>l- 
barrow  clog  up  after  a  l  ain.  especially  wh(M'(> 
the  load  comes  close  to  the  wheel,  as  it  ought  to 
do:  and  we  shall  be  vei'y  much  obliged  to  you 
for  a  sample  of  your  wheel-cleanei'.  By  the 
way,  friend  C.  if  you  have  the  machinery  for 
making  the^e  things  (and  who  else  can  do  it 
lietter  and  cheaper?)  you  should  make  them 
and  offer  them  at  a  low  pricc^  by  mail.  It  will 
be  a  great  deal  cheapei*  for  most  of  us  to  buy 
them  of  some  one  who  makes  a  business  of 
making  them,  rather  than  to  try  to  whittle 
them  out  ourselves.  If  you  put  them  at  a  low 
figure  we  will  give  you  a  free  notice  of  them.] 


THE  BET.MOXT  STUAWBEKKY. 

\   Two  years  ago  a  neighbor  wanted  to  swap 
'*ome   choice   strawberries,  and  among  them 
/ere  50  Belmonts.   I  very  soon  noticed  tliat  this 
>lant  on  our  soil  made  better  growth,  and  pre- 
ented  a  handsomer  and  brighter  foliage,  than 
my  other.   I  began  searching  the  catalogues  to 
see  what  they  said  about  it:  but  I  did  not  find 
very  much  In  its  praise,  except  from  the  intro- 
ducer, several  years  ago.   The  experiment  sta- 
tion said  it  did  not 
fruit  evenly.  Part 
of   a  row  would 
give  a  good  crop, 
and  anothei- 
scarcely    any,  I 
judged  from  this 
that    probably  it 
wanted  a  very  rich 
soil.  But  the  plant 
was  such  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine 
grower,    and  so 
handsome  in  ap- 
pearance, that  I 
planted    out  two 
long  rows  at  a  ven- 
ture.  Well,  it  has 
not  borne  as  much 
fruit,  perhaps,  as 
the  four  I  have  se- 
lected; but  the  ber- 
ries we    did  get 
were  so  very  hand- 
some, and  of  such 
excellent  flavor, 
that    I  was  very 


THE  BELMONT. 


much  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Belmont. 
Then  its  odd  shape— the  very  sight  of  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  "  continued  sweetness  long  drawn 
out."  or  of  a  great  drop  of  nectar  ready  to  fall 
if  you  don't  catch  it  in  your  mouth.  We  are 
giving  it  another  trial  on  a  larger  scale;  and  if 
thej  bear  fruit  even  fairly,  I  think  I  shall  put 
the  Belmont  among  my  chosen  few.  The 
beautiful  cut  was  kindly  loaned  me  by  our 
good  friend  and  veteran  strawberry-grower.Mr, 
John  Little,  of  Granton,  Ontario. 

COLD-FRAMES  AND  HOT-BEDS. 

Perhaps  you  would  think  it  a  little  funny  if 
all  my  inventing  and  speculating  on  green- 
houses that  can  be  made  "outdoors"'  whenever 
desired,  should  finally  come  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  cold  -  frame  or  hot  -  bed.  A  great 
many  of  the  plans  I  figured  out  would  work 
nicely,  only  they  cost  too  much  money:  and 
then  expensive  machinery  is  always  in  the  way 
when  you  do  not  need  it.  The  present  result  of 
all  my  studying  seems  to  be  that  the  cheapest 
machinery  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, for  moving  sash,  is  two  men— one  at  each 


end  of  tlu^  sash.  While  I  dictate  this,  my  eye 
rests  k)vingly  on  a  hot-bed  150  feet  \ong,  just 
across  the  sfi'cet.  We  have  some  beautiful 
light  strong  sash.  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  6  feet 
long,  and  made  of  I  '^s  lumber.  The  Sxl2  glass, 
instead  of  being  lapped,  have  their  ends  butted 
together,  and  all  the  joints  made  tight  witli  the 
])utty-bu]b  aiul  sand.  1  am  not  yet  satisiied 
with  a  place  to  |)iit  tli<'  >a>li  when  it  is  not 
wanted  o\'er  the  plants.  What  we  are  doing 
jttst  now — in  fact,  w  liat  we  have  just  done  this 
morning,  is  to  pile  u])  the  sash  five  higli.  right 
on  the  bed.  To  do  this,  the  men  simply  have 
to  take  two  sash  and  lay  them  on  the  top 
of  a  thii'd  one:  then  put  two  sasli  from  the 
other  side  on  the  same  pile.  This  is  very 
little  work,  and  four-fifths  of  the  bed  is 
uncovered.  The  next  time  the  sash  are  han- 
dled we  will  shift  them  so  as  to  put  the  ])ile  in 
a  new  place  every  time.  When  we  want  the 
plants  to  catch  an  April  shower,  as  soon  as  the 
bed  is  thoroughly  wet  we  shift  the  piles  of  sash. 


CKOSS-SECTIOX  VIEW  OF  OUK  XEW  150-FOOT  HOT- 
BED. 

Explanation.— A  is  the  sash;  B,  soil;  O,  manure;  D.  chestnut 
strip:  E.  !-uiface  of  the  ground;  F.  plank  to  walk  on;  G.  4-inch 
sewer-jiipe,  which  s-hould  be  shown  under  middle  of  bed. 

To  enable  the  workmen  to  work  easily  during 
wet  muddy  weather  we  have  two  planks  for  a 
walk,  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  The  north  side 
is  8  inches  higher  than  the  south:  and  on  an 
average  the  sash  stand  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  planks  for  the  sides  are  nailed  to 
short  cedar  posts  five  feet  apart;  and  the  in- 
side, next  to  the  dirt,  is  covered  with  tarred  pa- 
per to  keep  out  frost.  On  the  north  side  the 
cedar  posts  are  sawed  off  square,  and  a  2x6 
Norway  plank  nailed  flat  on  the  top  of  these 
posts.  This  piece  covers  6  inches  of  the  ground 
inside  of  the  cold-frame,  so  the  plants  on  the 
north  side  will  have  6  inches  for  the  roots  to  go 
over  and  under  the  six-inch  piece.  When 
handling  the  sash  it  is  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  get  the  ends  of  your  fingers  under  the 
sash  to  lift  it  up.  To  do  this,  each  end  rests  on 
a  strip  of  pine  one  each  square.  With  this  ar- 
rangement for  getting  under  the  ends,  and  the 
planks  to  walk  on,  two  smart  boys  will  uncover 
a  150-foot  bed  very  quickly.  The  two  walls  are 
prevented  from  spreading  by  strips  of  chestnut, 
nailed  from  one  cedar  post  to  the  opposite  one. 
These  strips,  to  be  out  of  the  way  for  spading, 
are  about  18  or  more  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  bed:  and  as  there  is  no  other  connection 
between  the  two  sides,  we  can.  if  we  choose, 
put  a  horse  and  cultivator  right  into  the  bed. 
when  the  sash  are  out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  fine 
it  up  thoroughly,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  About  18  inches  of  manure  is 
pttt  in  the  bed.  and  from  four  to  six  inches  of 
dirt  on  top.  I  am  now  ready  to  tell  you  of  an- 
other feattire  of  my  new  hobby. 

USIXG    EXHAUST    STEAM    TO    WARM    UP  HOT- 
BEDS. GREENHOrSES,  ETC. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  feeling  uneasy 
whenever  I  see  steam  puffing  out  into  the  open 
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air  from  any  kind  of  steam -mills,  factories,  etc. 
I  have  felt  uneasy  that  this  vast  quantity  of 
heat  should  not  be  utilized  for  warming  build- 
ings, or,  in  the  spring  and  winter,  for  heating 
the  ground  and  I'aising  plants.  Well,  the  en- 
gine tliat  runs  our  printing-press  and  canies 
the  dynamo  for  the  electric  lights  is  only  about 
150  feet  from  my  new  hot-bed.  When  the  bed 
was  made  I  laid  a  foui'-inch  tile  about  a  foot 
under  ground,  through  its  whole  length,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  bed.  Tlien  with  a  two-inch 
iron  pipe  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  aforesaid 
■engine  was  sent  into  this  foui'-inch  drain-tile. 
I  soon  found  the  steam  was  heating  the  whole 
bed,  with  a  large  surplus,  so  I  have  given  it 
another  line  of  tile  about  200  feet  long.  It  has 
not  yet  gone  to  the  end  of  this  latter  line:  but 
during  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  produced  the 
most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  growth  in  rhu- 
barb and  strawberry-plants  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life. 

Michel's  Early,  put  out  poi-haps  three  \\'eeks 
ago,  have  made  such  a  growth  that  they  are 
almost  ready  to  send  up  blossoms  for  fruiting. 
This  hot-bed  was  planned  particulai'ly  with  the 
end  in  view  of  getting  our  choice  varieties  of 
strawberries  to  put  out  runners  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  that  we  may  have  young  plants 
to  send  out,  say  in  May  or  June.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  usual  vacancy  betweeu  plants  grown 
last  year  and  the  present:  that  is.  we  want  to 
be  able  to  till  orders  for  plants  during  the  very 
time  when  the  strawberries  are  fruiting.  For 
several  years  we  have  had  oj'ders  for  plants 
right  during  berry-picking.  Of  course,  we  can 
cut  off  the  fruit-stalks  and  take  up  the  plants; 
but  this  results  in  tlie  loss  of  fruit,  and  the 
plant  is  not  exactly  what  our  customer  ought  to 
liave,  either.   We  shall  see. 


The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness:  they  know  not  at 
what  they  stumble.  But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining: 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.— 
Prov.  4 :  19.  18. 


The  American  Bee-Keeper  believes  that  the 
winter  case  will  be  in  general  use  in  the  near 
future. 


STERLING  STRAWn^ERRY -PLANTS  WANTED. 

If  you  have  any  for  sale,  say  how  many  and 
how  much  per  thousand. 


THE  APICULTrRIST. 

There  is  something  in  the  Apiculturist  that 
sparkles.    It  has  lots  of  short,  pithy  items. 


sheet  iron  vs.  TIN. 

Mr.  Elavood  says  that  sheet  iron  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  tin  for  hive-covers;  and,  be- 
sides, it  holds  the  paint  better. 


the  trade-mark. 
So  far,  bee-keepers  seem  to  be  against  the 
trade-mark— at  least,  its  establishment  in  the 
Bee-keepers'  Union,  although  friend  Heddon 
argues  for  it.   


OUU  TYPE- WRITERS. 

Five  Remington  type-writers  are  kept  almost 
constantly  going  in  our  office,  and  still  we  are 
behind  in  our  work.  We  are  contemplating 
putting  in  a  new  Hammond. 


A  KIND  NOTICE  FROM  THE  A.  B.  K. 

Here  is  a  neat  compliment  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bee-keeper,  for  wiiich  we  extend  thanks: 

Old  reliable  Gleanings  keeps  on  in  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  growing  better  and  better  every  moiitli. 
Dr.  Miller  is  tlie  "  bright  particular  star  "  in  its  fli"- 
mament  of  contributors  at  present. 


EXTRA  MATTER. 

In  the  last  issue  we  stated  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  give  8  extra  pages:  but  we  found  we 
were  obliged,  at  the  last  minute,  to  make  it  12. 
But  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  will  complain. 
We  give  16  pages  extra  this  issue. 


INDICATIONS 

POINT  to  a  remarkably  big  yeai-  for  honey 
Supply-dealers  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country.  A  year  ago  the  indications  were  that 
we  should  have  a  splendid  season, but  yet  it  wa- 
one  of  the  poorest  on  record.  We  wonde 
w^hether  it  will  be  so  again.  ; 


PROTECTION  FOR  SINGLE- WALLED  HIVES, 

The  above  is  the  special  topic  for  the  Revit 
for  March  10.    While  there  is  not  entire  agret 
ment,  yet  the  general  testimony  seems  to  be  ii 
favor  of  a  single-walled  hive  with  some  sort  ol 
removable  winter-protecting  case,  instead  of  a 
hive  having  both  walls  permanently  fixed. 


tinker's  perforated  zinc. 
Dr.  G.  L.  Tinker  has  just  had  built  for  hi- 
a  new  zinc-machine  that  turns  out  the  zi 
much  more  rapidly  than  his  old  one,  and  ^ 
fully  equal  to  the  old  samples  that  he  has  be» 
sending  out.    He  has  just  sent  us  some  of  h 
new  zinc.    It  is  simply  perfect.    That  mz 
Tinker  is  hard  to  beat  on  nice  work. 


WHY  THE  dovetailed  HIVE  IS  .>^rPERIOR  TO 
ANY  OTHER  FOR  LASTING  PURPOSES. 

Said  our  painter,  who  had  just  finished  up  a 
lot  of  Dovetailed  hives,  "Those  joints  will  never 
gap  to  the  weather,  like  halving  and  mitering. 
and  hence  they  will  outlast  any  other  joint  ever 
brought  out.  Keep  the  weather  out  of  a  joint, 
and  it  will  never  rot.*'  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
pith  and  point  in  this. 


ladies'  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Emma  Wilson's  two  articles  have  called 
forth  so  many  more  from  the  ladies,  that  we 
are  going  to  renew  the  department  in  the  next 
issue,  as  above.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
bond  of  sympathy  among  the  sisters.  May  it 
continue!  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
subject  of  bee-keeping  for  ladies  brought  up 
and  discussed  a  little  more. 


DR.  MASON  AND  HIS  CANE. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Detwiler  that  the  "  dia- 
mond in  the  rough,"  spoken  of  on  page  171,  last 
issue,  is  fast  progressing  to  a  nicely  finished 
cane.  He  says  that  the  stick  is  dressed  and  pol- 
ished. The  design  will  be  in  imitation  of  comb 
foundation,  electrotyped  in  copper,  and  gold- 
plated.  We  hope  Dr.  Mason  will  bring  the  cane 
to  every  convention  he  attends. 


FIXED  FRAMES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  article  on  page  224, 
that  there  are  some  localities  ^^'here  the  closed- 
end  or  partly  closed-end  frame  will  not  answer, 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  propolis. 
We  should  like  to  know  about  how  many  of 
our  friends  in  the  South  use  them  now.  or  have 
discarded  them  because  of  the  propolis.  We 
want  the  exact  truth,  let  it  come  where  it  will. 
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THE  BENTOX  CAGE  SUCCESSFUL  AGAIN. 

We  aro  iust  infoi-med  of  the  successful  mail- 
ing of  a  sel(>ct  tested  qiu^en  in  a  Benton  cage, 
■consigned  to  W.  W.  SomcM-ford.  San  Miguel  de 
Jarnco,  Culia.  This  makes  the  second  time 
that  the  Benton  cage  has  been  successful  in 
mailing  queens  to  the  West  Indies. 

DOVETAILED  JOINT  IX  HIVES,  30  YEARS  OLD. 

While  looking  through  the  Manual  of  Bee- 
keeping." by  John  Hnnier,  we  ran  across  a  hive 
with  dovetailed  corners.  This,  tiie  author  says, 
•on  page  88.  was  lirst  described  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury in  the  JouDial  of  HorticiiUurc  in  18(U. 
There  has  been  some  little  discussion  as  to  who 
first  introduced  the  dovetailed  joint  on  hives, 
that  has  since  become  so  popular.  This  ought 
to  put  ail  end  to  the  discussion. 


THAT  SHINY  PAPER  OF  GLEANINGS. 

\  Two  or  tliree  have  complained  that  our 
k)uriuil  pai)er  is  too  glossy  to  be  i-ead  with  ease. 
L'his  sanu^  trouble  applies  to  the  Century,  Cos- 
jiiopoHidn,  Scribner's,  Harper's,  and  other  first- 
class  standard  magazines.  To  be  able  to  print 
our  half-tone  work,  and  to  bring  the  engravings 
out  with  the  best  effect,  we  have  to  use  this  fine 
paper.  It  will  give  no  reflection  to  the  eyes  if 
you  hold  it  at  the  right  angle  to  the  lamp.  In 
the  day  time  it  will  give  no  trouble. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  FIXED  FRAMES. 

AVe  expect  to  publish  shortly  some  articles 
■•om  Mr.  El  wood  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  on  how  to 
anipulate  fixed  frames.   These  articles  will 
;  fully   illustrated,  and   will  explain  many 
.i)ints  which  may  not  be  clear.   The  great  mass 
if  bee-keepers  do  not  yet  understand  liow  it  is 
that  fixed  frames  can  be  handled  as  rapidly  as 
t-he  loose  frame.   We  have  some  beautiful  pho- 
(tographs  which  illustrate  each  step  of  the  mo- 
jdus  operandi. 

\  BOOMING  THE  BEE-BUSINESS. 

Bee-journals  have  been  accused  many 
Vtimes  of  publishing  only  the  bright  side  of  bee- 
keeping, such  as,  for  instance,  reporting  big 
yields,  and  letting  the  smaller  yields  go  unpub- 
lished. The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the 
hee-journals  as  it  is  with  the  hee-keepers  them- 
:selves,  who  will  not  send  in  reports  of  poor 
yields.  If  they  have  a  big  yield  they  like  to 
hand  it  in,  because  it  looks  well.  A  poor  report 
may  mean  a  poor  bee-keeper,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  they  thinl^^  


THE  CHIPS  AND  SHAVINGS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  APICULTURIST. 

This  is  edited  by  E.  L.  Pratt,  and  the  chips 
are  crisp  and  full  of  hints  and  hits.  Here  is  a 
couple  of  them: 

Fathei'  Root  is  acting-  as  "ballast"  to  Gleanings. 
He  thinks  Ernest  too  progressive. 

If  all  the  journals  are  going-  into  the  "cream" 
business,  where  are  they  going  to  get  their  milk  to 
skim?  Would  a  skim-milk  bee-paper  pay? 

The  first  one  is  a  sort  of  compliment  to  us 
both.  Don't  you  see  that  it  makes  our  journal 
broader  ? 


HASTY  IN  COXVEXTIOX. 

Hasty-  is  a  valuable  man  in  convention.  He 
is  brimful  of  that  same  vein  that  appears  in 
his  printed  articles.  He  seemed  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  last  meeting  at  Toledo,  of  the  Ohio 
estate  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  session.  Dr.  Mason  said,  bantering- 
ly:  "There,  now,  Hasty,  don't  you  think  that 
conventions  are  a  good  thing?"  Hasty  seemed 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  finally  said,  with 
a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  have  heretofore 


been  opposed  to  conventions,  but  now  I  am  half 
converted."  There  was  a  time  when  the  senior 
editor  of  this  journal  was  not  a  "convention 
man,"  but  now  he  is  altogether  converted,  and 
he  goes  every  chance  he  gets. 


SANDPAPERING  DOVETAILED  HIVES. 

As  the  new  Dovetailed  hive  is  now  sold  by 
nearly  all  dealers,  and  by  the  carload,  all  over 
the  country,  a  hint  on  putting  together  may 
come  in  place.  After  driving  the  dovetails 
home,  nailing  and  squaring  the  hive,  you  can 
very  greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
corners  by  the  use  of  sandpaper  where  the  ends 
of  the  tenons,  as  it  were,  come  even  with  the 
surface.  When  thus  treated,  and  coated  with 
paint,  the  dovetails  disappear,  and  the  hive 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  a  solid  block  of  wood. 


SURPLUS  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  are  won- 
dering why  their  articles  do  not  appear.  The 
fact  is.  we  have  a  great  stack  of  good  articles; 
and  although  we  use  only  about  half  of  those 
sent  in,  there  are  others  that  we  fear  will  have 
to  be  left  out,  though  just  as  good,  and  in  some 
cases  iDetter,  than  some  we  print.  After  they 
have  lain  a  couple  of  months,  many  of  them  are 
ottt  of  date  or  behind  the  times;  and  to  publish 
them  later  when  we  have  space  would  be  too 
much  on  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  style.  We  have 
enlarged  our  space  to  16  pages  for  the  present, 
but  this  does  not  let  us  out  yet. 


CIRCULAR    saws;  HOW    TO    FILE    THEM  AND 
KEEP  THEM  IN  ORDER. 

The  best  treatise  I  have  ever  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject is  a  book  by  Mr.  Henry  Disston,  entitled, 
"  Handbook  for  Lumbermen."  As  the  book  is 
also  an  advertisement  of  their  saws  and  tools,  I 
suppose  they  give  them  away— at  least  they 
sent  us  a  hundred,  and  all  we  had  to  pay  was 
the  express  charges.  They  ought  to  have  been 
sent  us  by  freight;  but  as  they  charged  us  noth- 
ing for  the  books,  of  course  we  could  not  well 
complain.  Now,  we  will  send  them  to  any  of 
our  friends  who  will  send  us  enough  to  pay 
postage  and  express  charges  mentioned,  which 
would  be  about  8  cts.  In  my  opinion  this  book 
is  the  best  authority  on  this  whole  matter  of 
saw-filing  of  any  thing  the  world  contains. 


WASHINGTON  ALMOST  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

Our  friends  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  following: 

After  having  been  twice  President,  George  Wash- 
ington died,  in  1799,'  worth  $900,000,  the  richest  man 
in  the  United  States.  Could  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States  be  elected  President  to-day?  Is  the 
change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  holders 
of  great  wealth  due  to  a  change  in  the  cliaracter  of 
tlie  millions  or  of  the  millionaires? 

Had  not  the  father  of  our  country  been  so  sit- 
uated that  he  could  advance  money  to  the  fee- 
ble and  struggling  colonies  at  just  the  time  he 
did,  can  anybody  tell  what  would  have  been 
our  condition  to-day?  History  says  that  Wash- 
ington accepted  no  pay  for  his  Revolutionary 
services  of  eight  years,  but  simply  allowed  Con- 
gress to  refund  the  money  he  had  advanced  to 
pay  a  starving  and  almost  rebellious  army.  Of 
this  rich  man,  Byron  says  he  was 
"  The  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West." 


JOHN  H.  LARRABEE  AND   THE  APICULTLTRAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

Some  months  ago  Prof.  Cook  wrote  to  E.  R. 
R.,  asking  whom  he  thought  would  be  a  good 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  apicultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Lansing.   After  thinking  the 
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matter  ovov  for  sonic  time,  we  tinally  recom- 
mended Mr.  Larrab(M^  as  above.  We  stated 
that,  if  he  could  be  obtained,  he  would  be  just 
the  man.  We  heard  nothiug  more  about  it 
until  a  few  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Larrabee 
himselr  stepped  into  the  office  of  the  Home  of 
the  Honey-bees.  We  asked  him  whence  he 
came  and  whither  he  was  going:  and  on  being 
informed  that  he  was  going  to  Lansing  we 
knew  the  sequel,  and  were  phrased  to  know 
that  our  recommendation  was  accepted.  Mr. 
Lari'abee  has  been  a  siicccssrul  bee-keeper  iu 
V(M'mont.  He  is  educated,  young,  and  enthusi- 
astic. He  combines  all  the  qualities  of  an  ex- 
perimenter. So  far  Prof.  Cook  is  gi-eatly  pleas- 
ed with  him. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  I'.  L.  ^'IALL()X. 

Oi'R  Space  is  so  crowded  that  we  are  nnable  to 
give  obituary  notices  generally:  but  we  have 
just  learned  that  P.  L.  Viallon.  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative bee-keepers  of  the  vSouth.  a  supply- 
dealei-,  an  old  subscriber  and  correspondent  of 
Gleanings,  has  lost  his  wife.    He  writes: 

Friend  Root:— On  the  3.1  inst.  I  took  my  beloved 
wife  to  her  last  re>tiiig-place.  Sl;e  liad  an  affection 
of  the  heart  for  several  years,  althoug-li  in  tolerable 
health;  but  about  three  months  since,  she  took  the 
prevailing;  influenza,  the  gjippe,  which  broug-ht  on  a 
complication,  and  involved  tlie  lungs,  and  on  the  2d 
of  March  she  breathed  her  last,  in  her  49th  year. 
Out  or'  eleven  children  she  leaves  three  sons  and 
three  daug-hters,  and  your  unfortunate  fi-iend,  to 
mourn  hei-  loss.  Only  on  the  7th  of  August  last,  we 
celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  our  wedding-,  not 
suspecting-  tlie  end  so  near  for  one  of  us 

Bayou  Goula,  La.,  March  5.  P.  L.  Viallon. 

We  extend  to  you  our  sincere  sympathy.  One 
of  our  old  employes.  Mi'.  J.  C.  Olin,  who  was 
also  for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Viallon. 
says  Mi'S.  V.  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  an 
estimable  woman.  It  is  pleasant,  friend  V.. 
when  such  dear  ones  are  taken  away  from 
earth,  to  feel  that  they  have  gone  to  a  better 
land. 


out-apiaries:    Al)V.\XTA(iES   OF  DIVIDING  UP 
THE  COLONIES  INTO  OUT-YARDS.  INSTEAD 
OF  CONCENTRATING  THEM  INTO  TWO  OR 
MORE    I>OCALlTIES:    A  HINT  FOR 
NEXT  SEASON. 

Reports  at  conventions,  and  testimonies 
through  tite  bee-joui"nals.  have  shown,  over 
and  over  again,  tiiat.  while  one  bee-yard  will 
not  give  a  pound  of  sui-pliis.  anotiier,  not  more 
than  three  miles  away,  may  yield  a  big  crop. 
This  is  something  that  we  can  sometimes  ex- 
plain. In  one  section,  the  farmers  have  a  big 
rage  for  peavine  clover.  Perhaps  a  few  miles 
away  some  non-yielding-nectar  cro])  has  a  sim- 
ilar rage.  The  result  is.  that  the  first  locality 
will  give  a  crop  of  honey  while  the  second  will 
not.  It  sometimes  happiuis,  too.  that  one  yard 
is  located  near  a  swamp:  and  this  source  will 
usually  give  some  honey,  even  during  a  dry 
season,  whih^  the  othei-  will  give  none  at  all. 
And.  again,  an  apiai-y  may  be  located  on  up- 
land, among  basswoods.  and  the  latter  will  give 
a  good  deal  more  lioney  ilian  t  lie  swamp  yard. 
This  shows  the  advantage  in  having  out-yards. 
In  some  sections  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
divid(^  a  yard  having  only  75  colonies.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hains,  of  Bedford.  O.,  lias  something  like  V) 
apiaries,  and  the  nnmber  in  each  yard  varies 
all  the  way  from  a  dozen  to  fifty.  His  locality 
is  such  that  no  one  yard  can  have  piofitably 
more  than  fifty  colonies:  and  it  pays  him, 
therefoie.  to  scattei-  his  bees  into  small  yards 
around  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  occasional  yards  will  not  suyj- 
port  much  over  a  dozen  colonies  with  profit. 
While  th(u-(»"  are  those  that  will  support  100. 


they  are  rather  rare  east  of  the  Mississijjpi. 
The  thing  for  us  is  to  determine  just  how  many 
a  locality  is  good  for:  and  then,  w  hen  the  colo- 
nies increase  beyond  the  average  right  number, 
put  them  in  anotlu;r  location. 


SILVEPv-PLATING  OUTFITS.  ETC.:  LOOK  OUT  FOR 
THEM. 

So  many  inquiries  are  coming  in  regard  to 
outfits  for  silver-plating  for  a  few  dollars,  that 
are  advertised  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  in  a  good 
many  good  papers.  I  feel  called  ujion  to  make  a 
protest.   Good,  durable  silver-plating  can  no 
more  be  done  outsitleof  a  plating-factory  than 
one  can  manufacture  knives,  forks,  and  si)oons 
at  a  profit  outside  of  a  factory.    The  very  plan 
of  advertising  siiould  at  once  suggest  to  every 
thinking  mind  thatit  is  a  swindle,  i-eading  ex> , 
actly  as  if  the  editor  took  pains  to  tell  of  or  to- 
encourage  something  commendable:  whereas 
the  whole  thing  is  a  p((i(l  (i(lvertif<cment.  ISfj 
girl,  no  widow- woman,  nor  anybody  else,  evv 
did  any  thing  of  the  sort:  and  the  periodic! 
that  lends  its  influence  and  good  name  towan 
fostering  and  encoui'aging  any  thing  of  the  sorr 
will  surely  repcuit  it.    The  man  who  sells  h  > 
good  name  and  influence  in  community  for  ■ 
few  cents  or  a  few  dollars,  w  ill,  in  a  very  shor. 
time,  find  he  has  neither  good  name  nor  influ- 
ence. 

Here  is  a  couple  of  them,  taken  from  a  county,' 
paper.    The  heading,  you  notice,  is  pi-etty  sure 
to  attract  everybody's  attention  by  its  pecu^ 
iarity : 

A  GIHL  WOK'I  H  HAVING. 

After  readi  ig-  Mr.  Grny's  experienee  in  the  plat 
business.  I  sent  $3  to  the  Lake  Klectric  Co..  En 
Wood,  III.,  and  cleared       in  a  week.    Isn't  this  pi- 
ty good  for  a  girl  ?   'there  is  tableware  and  jewel 
to  plate  at  CA  ery  house:  then  why  should  any  perse 
be  pool- or  out  of  employment  with  siieh  an  oppo' 
tunity  at  hand  V  A  Subscriber.  ' 

You  will  notice  that  the  above  is  signed. 
Subscriber,"  giving  pi'Ople  to  understand  that 
subscriber  to  the  above  paper  sends  in  this  n 
port,  which  is  an  absolute  falsehood  from  be- 
ginning to  end  :  and  the  editor  who  accepL- 
such  an  advertisement  and  puts  it  in  his  read- 
ing-columns is  a  party  to  aofraud.    In  another 
place  in  the  same  paper  is  another,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

MONEY  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Mrs.  Wells  asks.  "Is  it  a  fact  that  a  person  can 
make  $'M  to  $4U  a  week  in  tbe  business  y"  Yes,  1 
make  from  foto  $1  a  day,  plating-  and  selling-  plated 
wai-e.  The  Lake  Electric  Co.,  Englewood,  111.,  will 
give  you  full  instructions.  In  this  husiness  there 
is  money  for  everybody.  A  Reader. 

Just  for  the  fun  of  it  we  turned  to  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.  but  there  is  no  such  concern  at  En- 
glewood. 111.,  at  all.  Very  likely  there  is  some- 
body there  to  take  the  nioney  out  of  the  post- 
oftice,  and  possibly  they  send  some  sort  of  appa- 
ratus. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  tell  us 
more  about  it. 


THE  world's  COLUMBIA X  F.\IR. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  which  we  clip 
from  the  American  Bee  Journal.  As  it  con- 
tains just  the  information  that  many  State  bee- 
keepers' associations  want,  we  are  glad  to  give 
it  entire: 

Tlie  Illinois  State  Bee-Keepei  s'  Association  decid- 
t'dloaskthe  Legislatu ic  to  ai)propriate  $5(1(10  for 
llie  collection  and  mainlainani-c  of  a  suitable  ex- 
hibit of  bei's,  honey,  wax,  and  apiarian  api)liances 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Fair.  Tl»e  committee  to 
form  tiie  bill  and  present  its  claims  are: 

Thomas  G.  Newman,  Chicag-o. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springtleld. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Haml)augh.  Spring-. 

Hon.  John  S.  Lvman.  Farming-dale. 

CP.  Dadant,  Hamilton. 


